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*“*Stand fast in the liberty wherewith Christ hath made us free’’ 


VoL. XXIII—No. 25 


Ye Men of Christ, Arise! 


Ye men of Christ, arise, 

And witness for the Lord; 

All Christian virtues exercise, 
Be faithful to His Word. 


Ye men of Christ, arise, 

Have faith in Him alone; 

For He descended from the skies 
For sinners to atone. 


Ye men of Christ, arise, 

The Gospel now proclaim; 

And do not ye the cross despise, 
But souls for Christ reclaim. 


Ye men of Christ, arise, 

Go forth the world to win; 

For he that winneth souls is wise, 
To rescue them from sin. 


Ye men of Christ, arise, 
The Gospel call obey; 
Press onward to obtain the prize 
That shall endure for aye. 

G. Luther Weibel 
Trenton, N. J. ; 
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New Testament Goes to 


the Jews 


Tren thousand copies of the Yiddish 
New Testament will come from the 
press this coming summer under the 
joint imprint of the Lewis J. and 
Harriet S. Lederer Yiddish New Testa- 
ment Foundation of Baltimore and the 
American Board of Missions to Jews 
of Brooklyn, N. Y. The announcement 
of this 1941 first edition of the Yiddish 
New Testament was made at the an- 
nual meeting of the Salem Hebrew Lu- 
theran Mission, Baltimore, February 
11, by Missionary Henry Einspruch, 
who has spent twenty years of laborious 
scholarship on the careful preparation 
of this New Testament translation. The 
worth of this scholarly work by Dr. 
Einspruch has been recognized by the 
American Board of Missions of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., which is underwriting the 
expense of this first edition. 

The need for this translation was 
recognized by the Salem Hebrew Lu- 
theran Mission Board during the past 
year when it saw a special illustrated 
edition of the Gospel of Matthew pub- 
lished by the Lederer Foundation a 
year ago completely exhausted in eight 
months. The Gospel of Matthew in 
modern English is a part of this larger 
work which will be given a world-wide 
distribution by the American Board of 
Missions of Brooklyn. The Hebrew 
Christian Society of Cleveland has con- 
tracted for 1,200 copies of this work. 
To Western Canada Mission to the Jews 
will go an order of 900 copies. Requests 
for advance orders have recently come 
from bomb-shattered London. 

Missionary Einspruch in his annual 
report of the work of the Baltimore 
Mission called attention to the fact that 
nearly one-third of the Jews of the 
world (16,000,000 in the world, over 
5,000,000 in the United States) reside 
on the hospitable shores of the United 
States of America. The importance of 
this work of evangelization was re- 
cently recognized by the Atlantic City 
meeting of the Federal Council of 
> Churches in its annual report. 

“What happens to these American 
Jews,” the report goes on to say, “will 
determine the future of Jews in every 
other land. What their future will be 
depends, not upon the Jews alone, but 
quite as much upon the treatment they 
receive from their Christian neighbors. 
The Christian Church dare not stand 
aloof and watch unmoved the ravage 
of a whole people. Failure to rebuke 
the anti-Jewish prejudice and to cul- 
tivate a Christian attitude toward the 
race of Jesus is a denial of the funda- 
mental ethics of the Christian faith.” 

Our own Christian Mission to Jews 
during the past year distributed 36,347 


pieces of evangelization to the Jews’ 
literature. The principal item of this 
distribution of literature was the 
Mediator, the Mission’s regular bi- 
monthly publication. In addition to this 
rapidly increasing literature emphasis, 
the Mission’s ministry to the Jews in 
Baltimore during the past year included 
3,024 visits in Jewish homes by Mis- 
sionary Einspruch and his workers. 
Missionary Einspruch has recently 
been appointed Board Missionary for 
the Atlantic District by our Board of 
American Missions of the U. L. C. A. 


Again in Service 


The Army and Navy Service Book, 
of which a new edition has recently 


been made available for use, has an 


interesting history. It was prepared at 
the instigation of the National Lutheran 
Council by the late Dr. C. M. Jacobs 
and Dr. P. Z. Strodach. It was—ap= 
proved by the Joint Committee on 
Common Service, adopted officially by 
the National Lutheran Council, and 
distributed by them through its Com- 
mission during the World War. There 
were many editions, and the total num- 
ber of copies distributed ran into the 
hundreds of thousands. It was the 
Church’s “official” Service Book for the 
use of men in our country’s service. 

Some months since a revision of the 
book was undertaken. Before any work 
was done on it the reactions and coun- 
sel of a number of army chaplains who 
had used the book were sought. Bene- 
fitting by their various suggestions, the 
book has been brought “up to date,” 
particularly in the group of prayers and 
in the hymnal portion, which has been 
considerably enlarged. 

The book has been reset and the 
hymnal has been produced by offset 
process—the whole being both handy in 
format and a worthy successor to the 
first issue. 

The Army and Navy Service Book 
still is the Church’s official book. 


“Our Religion” 


Edward P. Scharf, D.D., of Baltic, 
Ohio, has responded to the editor’s in- 
vitation to provide a twenty-word 
analysis of “Our Religion.” The seven 
items thereof are as follows: Let us: 
I. Learn of Him, II. Accept His Grace, 
III. Imitate Him, IV. Love Him, V. Love 
Our Neighbor, VI. Carry Our Cross, 
VII. Extend His Kingdom. 

Correlating these seven items, he has 
written: I. Use the Word, II. Become 
Vessels of Grace, III. Christ Our Ex- 
ample, IV. Live Devotionally, V. Live 
the Golden Rule, VI. God First in All 
Things, VII. Feel the Worth of Living. 
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The Law 


was given ee” 
AG 


by Moses but ~ ” 


Grace and Truth 


came 


by Jesus Christ 


THERE is a quality in Christianity which constantly 
seeks for recognition and acceptance by the men and 
women who meet the gospel of our Lord. It is what 
makes His Kingdom not of the flesh but of the soul. It 
is what will continue beyond the grave of the individual 
and become part of paradise. It is what the earthy 
longs for and expects but cannot hope to grasp. It 
enables us to enter into a new covenant with God, the 
covenant of grace. It makes of Moses and the law a 
schoolmaster that leads to Christ. It supplies the rea- 
soning on account of which we distinguish the Old from 
the New Testament and the Law from the Gospel. It 
emphasizes the completeness of a spiritual regime. 

One reads with some amazement that people have 
never readily accepted this declaration by our Lord. 


| 


sens 
we 
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Old habits continue as does the shuffling tread of one 
released from a long period of lock-step imprisonment. 
We are not easily led to entrust our eternity to grace 
and truth. We are everlastingly calling for laws and 
punishment. Paul once confronted a group of Jews with 
the challenge, “Tell me, ye that desire to be under the 
law, do ye not hear the law?” And then he wrote that 
famous allegory of the two covenants, one of bondage 
to the flesh, the other of freedom in the Spirit. 

It is toward fruits of the Spirit that the believer in 
Christ turns. Paul recites them: “love, joy, peace, long- 
suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, tem- 
perance; against such there is no law.” They grow, even 
as good trees produce good fruits, not by force but by 
their nature. 
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We (hice in The News 


New Bibles Coming 

CatTHOoLiIcs announce that their new English transla- 
tion of the New Testament will be finished in a few 
months. It is to be a “popular translation,” according to 
Commonweal, “designed to reach the minds and hearts 
of the faithful by re-presenting the Christian revelation 
in the language which to them is most familiar and 
hence most real.” 

It will be a translation from the Latin Bible, the Vul- 
gate, not from the original Greek, but the Catholic Latin 
Bible “has been the subject in contemporary study of 
much intensive comparison with the older versions it 
supplanted,” says Commonweal. 

The popular study of Scriptures is spreading rapidly 
among Catholics, says Commonweal, under the stimulus 
of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, which group 
sponsors the new translation. 


Progress is also reported on the new translation of the 
Bible under the auspices of the International Council 
of Religious Education. This is to be a revision of the 
American Standard Version, 
and is being done by a group 
of distinguished Protestant 
scholars. 

Among them is Dr. James 
Moffatt, who pointed out re- 
cently the difficulty of finding 
words in the English of today 
which will correspond in mean- 
ing and dignity with words 
used in the past. For instance, 
“saith.” Can the phrase, “Thus 
saith the Lord,” be changed to, 
“Thus says the Lord,” without loss of the dramatic 
quality and the authoritative sense of the words used in 
the Hebrew and Greek? 


ETT 


Seventy-five Years Since Alexander Campbell 

Tus month the Disciples of Christ observe the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of the death of the founder of 
their denomination. Alexander Campbell and his father, 
Thomas Campbell, were among the Scotch-Irish Pres- 
byterians who settled in western Pennsylvania at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. 

On adopting baptism by immersion in 1812, the 
Campbells became leaders in forming a new society 
called Disciples of Christ, or Christians, sometimes nick- 
named Campbellites. 

Alexander Campbell settled in Bethariy, West Vir- 
ginia, wheré he established a publishing house and a 
college. He himself wrote sixty books. His aim was to 
bring about a union of Christians on a basis of the 
faith and practice of the early church. 


Merger Progressing on Schedule 


A MEETING of commissions of the United Brethren and 
the Evangelical Churches has been held with great peace 
and concord, and no obstacles have been found in the 
way of the proposed merger of the denominations. 

It will not be possible to work out details of the 


By G. ELson RUFF 


merger proposal in time for the United Brethren general 
conference in May. But the basis of merger should be 
in shape for action by the Evangelicals at their confer- 
ence in 1942. According to present plans, the merger 
question would then be submitted to the annual con- 
ferences of the Evangelical Church during 1943, and to 
each local United Brethren congregation. A final merger 
convention could be held in 1944 or 1945. 


Aid to British Missions 

PiepcEes toward the $300,000 fund of the Episcopal 
Church for aid to British Missions have reached 
$230,000, reports Bishop Manning. Some dioceses have 
greatly exceeded their quotas. From South Dakota the 
first offering was “$50 from Indian churchmen on the 
Rosebud Reservation.” ie 


Responsibility for Soldiers 

By June there will be more than a million men in 
United States army camps. “If ever the church needed 
to arise to a need, it is now,” states The Lutheran 
Herald in commenting on the importance of the efforts 
of each congregation in following up its young men as 
they go to camp. Here are The Herald’s suggestions: 

1. Present those leaving for military camps with a 
Testament and Service Prayer Book. 

2. Sponsor a farewell program in the church for each 
group leaving home, and present the books on this 
occasion. 

3. If the boys are not active church members, hold 
this service in the home of some young person whom 
they know. 

4, Plan systematically for people of the church to 
write letters to the boys in camp. 

5. Supply the boys with stationery and stamps. 

6. Send small personal gifts frequently. 

7. Sponsor subscriptions to the church papers, and 
send the local church bulletin. 

8. Send attractive pamphlets and tracts for the boys 
to read and pass on to others. Supply such tracts to 
Lutheran chaplains for general distribution. 

9. Send names of your boys to their camp chaplains 
to bring them to their particular attention. 

10. Undertake a definite project of prayer on behalf 
of the boys. 


A Presbyterian Bishop 

THE editor of The Church Times, Presbyterian jour- 
nal, is proposing to his church that it elect a Provost, 
or some sort of chief executive, who would be recog- 
nized by the general public as the head of the church. 

At present Presbyterians elect a moderator, who 
serves for one year, and whose only function is to pre- 
side over the one-week session of the General Assembly. 

The new executive should be elected for at least three 
years, Dr. Carlyle Adams suggests. He would be the 
church’s official representative, and its temporal leader, 
“with no more authority than is now vested in the Pres- 
ident of the United Lutheran Church or the Presiding 
Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church.” 
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IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


By Jutius F. SEEBACH 


A Recent issue of the Oxford Mail of England carried 
the following interesting comment from a correspondent: 
“What about Somaliland, the only part of the British 
Empire which has been taken by the enemy? The rea- 
son is obvious enough. Seven years ago our late gov- 
ernment refused to allow the entrance into Somaliland 
of British missionaries, and the preaching of the Bible, 
in spite of repeated requests to the British Governor 
that the Gospel message might be taken to the Somalis. 
Now Somaliland belongs to the Italians! ‘God is not 
mocked; what we sow we shall reap.’”” The inference 
is obscure and halting in its logic, for no suggestion is 
offered that the Italian troops came bearing the Gospel. 
The correspondent should have waited a while, for the 
Somalis are back under the British flag again. Perhaps 
the British Governor belatedly recognized the error of 
his ways! Apparently, however, there is concrete evi- 
dence of another reason. 


Not So many years ago high Catholic authorities com- 
mented slightingly on the modernized versions of the 
“Protestant” Bible, as if they were a confession of weak- 
ness and error, and a sign of its lack of authority. Evi- 
dently the Catholic Church is appreciating the error of 
its ways, for now (February 17) Bishop O’Hara of 
Kansas City announces that a new and modernized ver- 
sion of the Catholic New Testament will be published 
in May, the first revision since 1749, or 162 years ago. 
The revision, a product of five years’ intensive study, 
has its language brought up to date, together with va- 
rious changes prompted by the interpretations of ancient 
texts. This means going back of the Vulgate. The pub- 
lication of this modernized text naturally has the bless- 
ing of the Holy Father, and is open to the use of the 
whole Church. However, the Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine will reap the copyright benefits on the first 
200,000 copies sold. After that the revision may be pub- 
lished free by all Catholic printing houses. A revision 
of the Old Testament is promised within three years. 
Again Protestant scholars have lighted the way for a 
more intelligent use of the Bible. 


Sir Kingsley Wood’s estimate that the cost of total 
war has risen from $20,000,000 a day last year to more 
than $42,000,000 a day now, must have added to it 
$25,000,000 a day for the “peacetime” defense prepara- 
tion of our country—an impressive array of figures, and 
a most depressing picture of ultimately non-productive 
expenditure and international impoverishment. But an 
even more impressive statement of the war’s cost was 
recently offered in the New York Herald Tribune (Feb- 
ruary 9), in a presentation of the cost in terms of food 
supplies for those who are involved in the effects of 
war. Nutrition experts report that while the average 
diet should contain 2,500 calories per day (for the 
manual laborer 4,000 calories), the German rations, 
with every advantage derived from conquest and 
seizure, provide 2,400 calories; the Belgian rations 1,214 
calories, and the French rations less than 1,000 calories. 
No wonder professional blood donors in Paris hospitals 
are demanding increased food rations if they are to 


e 


continue to provide blood for patients. No figures are 
given for England; but a decided deficiency of calcium 
is recognized in her food rations; and though her butter 
ration has just been increased to four ounces per per- 
son, there will be no increase in the total of eight ounces 
of fats a week for each person. The situation in Poland, 
Spain, and other parts of Europe is even much worse 
than this. Here, after all, you have the worst cost of 
war, and the most demoralizing. 


When the Vichy government decreed last October the 
dismissal of all Jews from the service of the state, its 
conscience began to work. The result has been a more 
recent decree (February 7), which grants, to all whose 
length of service did not entitle them to a pension, com- 
pensation for dismissal at the rate of two months’ salary 
for each year they had served the state, the fimal frac- 
tional year of service to count as a full year. No attempt 
has been made as yet to disavow the pension for Jewish 
civil servants, due to all who had rendered fifteen years 
of public service. The Petain government has not been 
as generous with the Jewish storekeepers and business 
men. In the same issue of the Official Journal which 
carried the decree concerning Jewish civil servants, 
“provisional managers” were appointed for thirty-one 
Jewish-owned concerns, since Jews are no longer to be 
allowed to act as directors of their own businesses, or 
of corporations. 


How Can one account for the popularity of a song? 
It is curious, but perhaps due to an inner, unrecognized 
logic, that the “Tipperary” of the World War and “The 
Beer Barrel Polka” of the present conflict, are really 
not war songs. “Tipperary’s” popularity has been meas- 
urably revived by war associations, and has recently 
attained a disgusting notoriety through the conduct of 
our Minister to Bulgaria. “The Beer Barrel Polka” has 
seized the imagination of the public, particularly be- 
cause many of the passengers on the torpedoed City of 
Benares went to their death last year singing this song. 
The news of this event, by the way, displeased Pro- 
fessor Orton of Emmanuel College, Hamilton, Ontario, 
who contrasted “the puerility of this age” with the 
action of. the passengers on the Titantic in 1912, who 
went down singing “Nearer, My God, to Thee.” The 
criticism is pertinent. There is no accounting for tastes, 
of course, but then the song is not to blame. Nor is 
there any national predilection involved. If the Aus- 
tralian troops sang it recently as they landed at Singa- 
pore, the Nazis also caroled it as they entered Oslo, 
Norway, as conquerors. The song, originally called 
“Skoda Lasky” (Wasted Love) by its Czech composers, 
had as its refrain the words, “All I have in my heart is 
a memory of you”—a thought that can hardly be con- 
sidered reprehensible. But when Lew Brown, Tin Pan 
Alley’s “ace” composer, appropriated the tune, he wrote 
new words to it in “fourteen minutes flat” (too many, 
if you ask me!) in the best style, and according to the 
‘highest ideals,” of the neighborhood. One of its fa- 
vorite lines, “Roll out the barrel, we’ve got the blues 
on the run,” may explain the song’s popularity. 
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“The Heart of the Church” 


Through Theological Seminaries the Church’s Ministry of Evangelism, 


Education and Serving Love Is Circulated 


By Rev. LutHer D. Reep, D.D., A.E.D. 


For the first time in more than two decades the Phila- 
delphia Theological Seminary is seeking larger resources 
in order to strengthen its work. As joint beneficiary, 
with Muhlenberg College, of the $500,000 United Ap- 
peal, the seminary is vitally concerned in the effort of 
the Ministerium of Pennsylvania to provide financial 
assistance for the two institutions. 

The needs of the seminary, resulting from the en- 
deavor to meet the expanding requirements of the 
Church on the one hand and a steadily declining in- 
come from endowment on the other, are well known to 
our pastors and to many laymen. At this time it seems 
important to keep before us a clear picture of the place 
of our educational institutions in the total life of the 
Church. In the following paragraphs I am attempting 
to appraise our seminaries in this respect. 

These “Schools of the Prophets” are the result of a 
long line of development. The Church’s earliest institu- 
tions of education were catechetical schools in Alex- 
andria and other cities. Later schools were established 
in episcopal centers and monastic institutions. Still 
later great universities brought the theoretical aspects 
of theological study to high development and introduced 
the national note. Practically all the clergy of the state 
churches in Europe today are graduates of state-con- 
trolled universities. 


Practical Theology Emphasized in America 

Our early American ministers “read theology” with 
able pastors appointed by the church, quite as students 
of medicine and law studied with physicians and law- 
yers. This gave an emphasis upon practical theology 
which has ever since characterized American theological 
education. With the growth of the different com- 
munions, theological seminaries were established, fre- 
quently in connection with denominational colleges. 
Most of these combine the best features of the European 
tradition and the early American experience in recog- 
nizing the importance of theology as a science, and in 
providing special training in practical the- 
ology for a free church in a free land. 

The seminaries have long been recog- 
nized as the heart and center of their re- 
spective communions. Other centers of 
administration and practical activity are 
important, but the seminary is the focus 
of the church’s intellectual and spiritual 
life. Like the capital of a nation, it takes 
on a representative character. The church 
chooses its ablest scholars and teachers 
for its faculty. It sends to it the flower of 
its youth. Appropriations, gifts, and en- 
dowments from all parts of the church 
assure its support. Its curriculum is de- 


The Krauth Memorial Library at the 
Philadelphia Seminary. An Outstanding 
Theological Library in America 


signed to meet the needs and to promote the well-being 
of the whole church. i 

From it, as from a capital city, well-traveled high- 
ways radiate. Its graduates go forth to recruit the 
church’s ministry. No matter what sphere of service 
they enter—whether they become pastors and mission- 
aries, or whether they later serve as teachers, editors, 
or executives—they must first receive the scientific 
training in theology which the seminary affords. 

And over these same highways the alumni return to 
the seminary for graduate study, or in search of infor- 
mation and advice. Presidents of synods, and conyven- 
tions of the church refer important questions to its 
faculty. The whole church looks*to it for leadership and 
inspiration. 

The seminary is the citadel, or inner fortress, of this 
capital city. The innermost strength of the church is its 
intellectual and spiritual power. The church’s leaders 
in the faculty inform, strengthen, and inspire the entire 
church by their lectures, sermons, and addresses, their 
books and articles, and their service on important boards 
and committees. 


Basic Principles 


The seminary’s program deals with fundamentals, 
and its work is thoroughly done. Here the Holy Scrip- 
tures are studied and interpreted, the church’s confes- 
sions defended, and its principles and forms of worship 
and life exemplified. The seminary provides practical 
training in technical skills, but it also requires scientific 
mastery of all theological disciplines. Its students must 
know not only the English Bible, but the original lan- 
guages of Scripture and accepted principles of interpre- 
tation. They are acquainted with current discussions in 
theology, but must also understand the distinctive doc- 
trines of the church, and must master a complete system 
of theology. They are taught to preach, to teach, and to 
conduct services. They must also know the theory, the 
history, and the literature of homiletics, pastoral the- 
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ology, catechetics, worship, and education. Whether as 
laborers in the vineyard or defenders of the faith, their 
tools and their weapons are forged in the citadel of the 
seminary. : 

The seminary is located on a mount of vision. It is the 
capstone of the church’s entire system of education. It 
is much more than a professional school. From this 
vantage point, its professors, in contact with all parts of 
the church, and yet withdrawn from congregational 
activities, can best discern the longer perspectives and 
analyze the principles which underlie trends and move- 
ments. For the students, the three years of transition 
from college to congregation become a period of out- 
standing importance, to which they look back in later 
years with appreciation and thanksgiving. Objectives 
are clarified, convictions deepened, resolves strength- 
ened. 


A Spiritual Community 

The faculty and the students constitute a spiritual 
community, a body of spiritual-minded men who live in 
close association and seek to realize in their own expe- 
rience the spiritual sensitivity, reverence, moral earnest- 
ness, and human kindliness which exemplify the Chris- 
tian way of life. Daily chapel services and common 
absorption in specifically Christian work knit the group 
together, and spiritual values crown intellectual and 
practical endeavors. 

The heart is a measure of the man. The seminaries 
are the heart of the church. They dare not stop, and 
they must not weaken if the church is to be kept in 
health. If vigorous pulse beats of intellectual and spir- 
itual power are to course through the church’s veins, 
the seminaries of the church must be well planned and 
manned, adequately equipped and supported, and ef- 
fectively administered. 


Most Precious Saviour 
By Wayne O. Kantner, Tiffin, Ohio 


Most precious Saviour, Thou blessed Son of God, 

Who came as man, and thus the path of life hast trod, 

That in the lowly form of our humanity 

Thou mightest conquer sin and set us free: 

Thy heart hath borne indeed sin’s awful load; 

Thy body felt the spiteful sting of lash and goad; 

Thy back the weight of Calvary’s Cross hath borne; 

Thy hands—Thy feet by cruel nails were torn. 

Thy visage was so marred that those who looked on 
Thee 

Found no attraction in the Cross, nor’n Calvary. 

Yet Thou art Christ, the Saviour of mankind; 

Thou stretchest forth Thy hands in love but men are 
blind; 

They will not hear the gentle pleading of Thy voice. 

They walk their evil ways, and make their wicked 
choice. ; 

But Thou dost still with patience call to hearts of men 

To cease the life of sin and turn to Thee again. 


} 


“Do not pray for easy lives. Pray to be stronger men. 
Do not pray for tasks equal to your powers. Pray for 
powers equal to your tasks.”—Phillips Brooks. 
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An Informing Correction’ 
By the Rev. Cuarves E. Rupy, Ashland, Pa. 


Dorotuy THompson in her syndicated column dated 
January 10, 1941, wrote this paragraph: 


“FOUNDERS OF NATION WERE BRITISH 


This country was founded, and its independence fought for, 
by men of pure English blood and purer English language 
who didn’t like the government in the old country—and 
wrote a Declaration of Independence and a Constitution 
that have all the stigmata of English thought. Our moral 
political literature from Jefferson to Lincoln to Roosevelt is 
Miltonian and Cromwellian—not Lutheran.” 


PASTOR RUDY WRITES AS FOLLOWS: 
My dear Miss Thompson: 

I would like to ask why you closed this paragraph 
with the two words, “not Lutheran”? To say “not foot- 
ball” or “not the poolroom” would have made as much 
sense. One cannot compare logically or grammatically 
categories which are not of the same class. The polity 
of government has no reference to a religious denom- 
ination. If you had written, “not German,” I would un- 
derstand your thought, though I would still have dis- 
agreed partially with your statements. 


May I call to your attention that the Tories during 
the American Revolution were “of pure English blood 
and purer English language,” many of whom emigrated 
to Canada and the Bermudas. Of course you know that 
one-third of Washington’s soldiers were of German 
descent—50 per cent of whom were Lutheran. They 
were pro-American, thank God. You neglected to state 
that the bread-basket for the Continental Army, when 
it was at Valley Forge, was Berks and Lancaster coun- 
ties, tilled by German farmers. Then you could have 
said that the. American soldiers could outshoot the 
British because they had the famous Lancaster County 
long musket made at open forges by German artisans. 
They later bore the name Kentucky rifle, due to Daniel 
Boone’s exploits there. Then I would not forget to 
remind your readers that the transportation facilities of 
the Revolution were accelerated by the 10,000 Cones- 
toga wagons made in Lancaster County by German 
wagon builders—an art which they perfected in the 
Palatinate—the cockpit of Europe. Its broad-rimmed 
wheels and boat-shape made it adaptable for muddy 
roads and the crossing of streams. 

So you write, “This country was founded and its in- 
dependence fought for by men of pure English blood 
and purer English language.”” Did you know that Peter 
Minuit, a Lutheran, was the first governor of the Dutch 
colony, purchasing Manhattan Island from the Indians 
and that he established New Amsterdam? Also that 
William Penn had a Lutheran interpreter for the famous 
treaty at Shakamaxon? Don’t forget that Betsy Ross 
was assisted by the women of Gloria Dei Church (then 
Lutheran) in Philadelphia, in making the first American 
flag. That at the battle of Oriskany, where the colors 


*In this somewhat indignant response to Dorothy Thompson’s over- 
valuation of derivatives from England, Pastor Rudy has put a very 
unusual and too little known assemblage of facts relevant to Lutherans 
in the United States. 


(Continued on page 19) 


Disrespectful of Church and Pastor 

I am worried about the way our two children feel 
about our church and the manner in which they refer 
to the pastor. They seem to see all the faults and weak- 
nesses and are losing interest. I fear we will soon have 
difficulty in keeping them in Sunday school. Of course, 
my husband and I feel very much as the children do, 
but it is different with us. Children need the training 
which the church is giving. 


I am wondering whether you have told the whole 
story. A great deal, however, is indicated by your own 
attitudes. It is likely that you and your husband have 
communicated your own attitudes to your children. 
Have you criticized the minister in the presence of the 
children? Have you mentioned the church’s shortcom- 
ings within their hearing? Do you ever commend the 
pastor for the service he renders or the church for its 
work or service, or the teachers for the interest and 
effort which they put into the work? Children when 
soured on pastor, church, Sunday school, or public 
school usually take their cue from remarks or manifest 
attitudes of parents. 

Do you co-operate in church work or respond to the 
church’s suggestions? © 

If children are to be interested in Sunday school, 
church, or school, we as parents have to entertain pos- 
itive friendly attitudes, and let it be known that we 
regard it all as important. Children are influenced more 
by our attitudes and practices than by too many words. 
It is impossible to be negative, force children to Sunday 
school and expect good attitudes and work on their part. 


Five-year-old Tells Fibs 

James, five years old, has been fibbing about things. 
He tells untruths about what he sees, hears, and what 
other children have done. I have reproved him and 
emphasized the importance of telling the truth, but it 
has done no good. His untruthfulness is a serious mat- 
ter, and I fear for his future. How can he be taught to 
tell the truth? 


“Child’s lies” are common from about three to eight 
years. They are largely due to an active imagination at 
a period when reason and experience have not developed 
far enough to control it. Such lies, as a rule are not to 
be regarded as moral offences but as psychological 
phenomena, which are, first of all, to be understood by 
parents as such. The lying practice usually decreases 
as the child grows older and as he learns to reason and 
to make comparisons in his own experience. 

Parents should not be worried about these “lies,” but 
at the same time help the child to distinguish between 
imagination and actual experiences. Help him to go 
back over the experience. Raise questions. Be confiden- 


Questions About Home Life 
Answered 


By Earl S. Rudisill, Ph.D., 1228 Spruce St., Philadelphia 
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tial and helpful. If he has reported seeing a lion when 
he has seen a dog, go with him for another look. 

Of course, falsifications are sometimes due to a desire 
to tell a good story and to gain attention. Attention may 
tactfully be called to discrepancies and encouragement 
may be given to careful, accurate reporting. 


Husband's Social Training 

We have been married seven years. My husband did 
not get to college, but he has-good natural abilities, and 
has been successful-in political life. His social training 
was poor, but he has been generally accepted by my 
friends, and I have always tried to help him learn proper 
social ways and have told him much to help him. Some 
of our friends say he owes a lot to me, but he does not 
seem to appreciate my help. He is sometimes rude to 
genteel guests, and after they have gone he finds fault 
with me for inviting them. If we have no guests for a 
time he complains that he has no social life. He seems 
to resent any help I want to give him or anything I 
undertake on my own responsibility. I wish we could 
get along as pleasantly as before we were married. 


Your statements would seem to indicate some cir- 
cumstances in addition to what you have related. It 
appears that there has developed a competitive spirit 
between the two of you, even though you may not im- 
mediately be ready to admit it. Indeed, you may not be 
clearly aware of it. A human being likes anything 
that enhances himself in his own eyes, and dislikes 
anything that reduces his self-esteem. It is likely that 
your husband is irritated by your efforts. to improve 
him as much as you are annoyed by his acts which you 
term rude. You seem to be in competition for a kind of 
supremacy and self-regard, even though neither of you 
may fully recognize the fact. If he feels that as husband 
he is head of the house and is humiliated by your ag- 
gressive efforts to change him, and you, on the other 
hand, are humiliated by things he does, those feelings 
will find expression in many ways, misunderstandings 
and misinterpretations. Faults will be seen where there 
are none and small defects will be magnified. 

Try now to see yourself and your husband as you 
really are, that is, two fine persons, with small faults, 
but altogether an excellent couple with possibilities of 
a really happy life together. Stop trying to reform him. 
Accept him as he is, and he will be more inclined to 
improve himself. When conditions have eased some- 
what and at a time when both are relaxed and in good 
humor, talk over your home life with him in an appre- 
ciative way, with no accusations or unpleasantness. 
Each should be able to accept the other and the mar- 
riage as good, and not allow any selfish or trivial matter 
to cut into your happiness. If you are not regular wor- 
shipers, get started, and you will have assistance. 


—————————r 
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One of St. Paul’s Favorites 


Ninety-five References to Divine Grace Indicate Scope and Importance of 


God’s Redemptive Giving to Man 


OnE of the words to which St. Paul was most partial 
was “Grace,” a word he uses ninety-five times, almost 
three times .as.many times as does any other New Testa- 
ment writer. The root of the word means joy or to take 


' delight. Grace is therefore that in God which makes it 


His joy and delight to show His saving favor to sinners 
who are utterly undeserving and without any merit or 
worthiness whatever. 

Grace is the most significant word in all language to 
a sinner, the sweetest of all words to the sinner’s ear. 
It is sweeter than the word “saved” of our text, for 
grace prompted our salvation; sweeter than the word 
“faith,” for even faith itself is a fruit of God’s grace; 
sweeter than the word “God,” for except for grace we 
must fear God; sweeter even than the name above every 
name, “Jesus,’ for grace brought Jesus to us as our 
Saviour. 

Grace is not God’s mercy to us; it is that in God which 
moved Him to be merciful; it is not God’s love, but that 
in God which moved Him to love us. Grace is utterly 
incompatible with merit, worthiness, debt or works. 
Where grace is active, nothing in us can do otherwise 
than accept or allow grace to act. “If it is my grace, it 
is no more of works: otherwise grace is no more grace” 
(Romans 11: 6). God’s grace is “a closed shop” wherein 
absolutely nothing else is allowed to work save grace! 


Salvation is, therefore, by grace alone. “By grace are 
ye saved.” Our salvation is given to us freely: “it is the 
gift of God.” “For all have sinned, and fall short of 
the glory of God. Being justified freely by his grace, 
through the redemption that is in Christ Jesus” (Romans 
3: 23, 24). “(God) saved us and called us with a holy 
calling, not according to our works, but according to 
his own purpose and grace which was given us in Christ 
Jesus before times eternal” (II-Tim. 1:9). “To him 
that worketh, the reward is not reckoned as of grace, 
but as of debt. But to him that worketh not, but be- 
lieveth on him that justifieth the ungodly, his faith is 
reckoned for righteousness.” 


Entirely from God 

Sin is human and devilish; salvation from sin must, 
therefore, be solely by God: man who partakes of sin 
ean have no part in his salvation from sin. To the 
degree in which any man tries to minimize his need of 
grace for his salvation, he insults the Lord Jesus Christ 
and cuts himself off from Christ and His saving grace, 
as Paul says in Galatians 5: 4: “Ye are severed from 
Christ, ye who would be justified by the law; ye are 
fallen away from grace.” Let none of us be so proud 
that he cannot say with all his heart, “Lord, save me 
or I perish.” Let no one of us insult the Good Physician 
by saying to Him, “I only need a little Saviour, that’s 
why I come to you.” 


[A sermon preached in Glenwood Lutheran Church by Dr. Alvin E. 
Bell on the text, Ephesians 2: 8-10: “For by grace have ye been saved 
through faith, and that not of yourselves, it is the gift of God: not of 
works, that no man should glory. For we are his workmanship, créated 
in Christ Jesus’ for good works.”’] 
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By ALVIN E. BELL, D.D., Toledo, Ohio 


Our salvation is in no slightest sense the payment of 
any debt God owes us for anything we are by character 
or ever may do by way of service. The man who feels 
he does not owe all his salvation to God comes dan- 
gerously near the blasphemy of a farmer neighbor of 
my youth, who on threshing day at his dinner table was 
asked whether grace would be asked, replied, “No. I 
work for what I get.” So the man who feels that he can 
do so well by keeping certain rules or standards he gets 
here or there, and therefore needs no church or means 
of grace comes dangerously near that neighbor’s blas- 
phemy. Not one of us ever makes the slightest contri- 
bution towards His salvation. 


Our salvation is by grace through faith. “By grace 
are ye saved .” “For this cause it is of faith, that it may 
be according to grace” (Romans 4: 16). If you could 
earn it in any slightest degree, you would be degrading 
God to the level of your “assistant,” and our God, be- 
lieve it or not, is not satisfied to be vice-president in 
charge of salvation to you or me, no matter who we 
may be! “Not of works that no man should glory.” 
Whatever we work for we earn, and it is not a gift but 
wages. But our salvation, the text says, is “the gift of 
God” and “not of ourselves.” Knowing that the best we 
could do would be to believe, God made faith the only 
grounds of the sinner’s justification before Him. 
“Abraham believed God, and it (faith) was counted 
unto him for righteousness.” When men asked our Lord, 
“What must we do that we may work the works of 
God?” He replied, “This is the work of God, that ye 
believe on him whom he hath sent.” Not only is faith 
the only thing for which God ever credits us anything, 
but, contrariwise, unbelief is regarded as the worst of 
all sins and the daddy of them all, for Jesus said of the 
Holy Spirit’s ministry, “He shall convict the world of 
sin ... of sin because they believe not on me.’ 


What, then, is the place of good works and Christian 
life and service? “Not of works that no man should 
glory. For we are his workmanship, created in Christ 
Jesus for good works.” Note the text does not say “by 
good works,” but “for or unto good works.” Certainly 
the Christian ought to work for God, doing works of 
serving love, living a life of righteousness, rendering 
service to Christ in His church! But not that he may 
thereby earn his salvation not to say, “Give me,” but 
to say, “Thank you.” Already saved as “God’s work- 
manship, created in Christ Jesus for good works,” he 
must not receive the grace of God in vain, but let it bear 
its fruit in his life as he translates faith into good works 
and creed into deed. A so-called “faith,” which is sat- 
isfied to accept God’s salvation through grace and not 
live for Christ, is no better than the faith of the devils 
who not only believe but tremble. True faith that saves 
must move us mightily by the very mercies of God’s 
grace to dedicate our bodies a “living sacrifice, holy, ac- 
ceptable unto God, which is your reasonable service.” 
Thus may we prove our faith by our works. 
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Among Ourselves ... 


The World Still Prays 


Tue World Day of Prayer has come and gone. To 
many it is a thing of last month and next year. 

To some, the World Day of Prayer seems an artificial 
thing. They think the idea of having all the women of 
the world praying the same prayers on the same day 
smacks of magic. 

“Why,” they ask, “should God be more ready to 
listen to us all praying together than He is to listen to 
each of us praying individually in our own homes?” 

The answer is obvious. There is absolutely no reason 
why God should be more anxious to listen to us all 
together than individually. The point is, aren’t we a 
little more likely to listen to Him speaking when we are 
conscious that others are hearing His voice also? For 
saints and mystics such may not be the case; for the 
ordinary Christian it is. 

Jesus recognized this human need for feeling oneness 
with other human beings when He prayed that. we might 
be one as He and His Father are one. Sometimes we 
find that to feel ourselves one with God is beyond the 
power of our human hearts. But we can feel close to 
other women like ourselves. We can think their 
thoughts, even if we cannot think God’s thoughts. 

The service which was prepared by the World Day 
of Prayer committee of Shanghai, China, was developed 
around a theme which has been very much in the minds 
of all our Lutheran women this past year, “Thy King- 
dom Come.” Through confession of past failings and 
prayers for a brighter future, the worshipers were led 
to catch a vision of the Kingdom. Then, following Henry 
Hodgkin’s admonition that only the sort of obedience 
which led Christ to the Cross could hold these visions 
and transform our lives, came the appropriate collect: 


“Grant, O Lord, that we may both perceive and know 
what things we ought to do, and also may have grace 
and power faithfully to fulfill the same, through Jesus 
Christ, Our Lord. Amen.” 


Where the service was conducted with simplicity and 
dignity, the worshipers had a very definite experience 
of dedication. They were made conscious once more 
that the world is one family and that we are God’s. 

There are many who will use the beautiful daily 
prayer which will help to preserve our worldwide unity. 


“Father of all mankind, throughout this day, and 
every day, help me to remember that a very real por- 
tion of Thy Kingdom has been placed in my keeping. 
Therefore teach me to love Thee: 

With all my mind—that I may think Thy thoughts 
after Thee, from dawn to dark, making beautiful and 
significant each decision of my daily living; help me to 
remove all prejudice and small-mindedness, O Lord: 

With all my heart—that I may love those whom Thou 
lovest, feeling for even the most unlovable and difficult 
of Thy children Thine own everlasting mercy: 

With all my soul—that I may seek fresh ways in which 
we can all be one in Jesus Christ our Lord, praying for 
Thy divine power to surge through my commonplace 
routine from morning till night: 
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With all my strength—that I may work the works of 
Him Who sent me while it is day, seeking to channel 
through every act Thy devotion to the needs of both 
my neighbor and myself. Remind me from moment to 
moment that this is not optional, but the last command 
of Jesus Christ, our Lord. Quicken me and use me this 
day for Thy name’s sake. Amen.” 


Tomboy at Eighty 


Sue has four great-grandchildren, but she swims, 
dives, plays quoits and ice skates, does Mrs. Fanny 
Foster, resident of Elmer, N. J. Oh, my, yes. She not 
only skates but skates backwards. 

Fatigue overcomes me when I look at her picture in 
the local paper. ‘The sight of so much energy in one 
body is almost too much for me. One of us ought to feel 
tired, and it might as well be-l. 

For years I have looked forward to the time when I 
could put on a little lace cap and sit by the fire while 
my grandchildren wait on me—the little dears! To 
repay their thoughtfulness, I would tell them tales of 
my youth. They would listen in rapture and everyone 
would love grandma and smile to see her dozing happily 
in her chair. 

I have clung to my ideal in spite of numerous attempts 
to shatter it. So you may imagine how hearing about 
Mrs. Foster has upset my peace of mind. 

It has been said that the first twenty years of a 
woman’s life she lives for herself, the second twenty 
years for her family. The third score years are lived for 
the community, and the rest of her days for herself once 
more. This is a rather arithmetical tabulation of the 
idea that “the best is yet to be.” Mrs. Foster’s idea of 
“the best” may be to put on ice skates and glide like a 
bird over silver surfaces. Not mine! 

Perhaps I should ignore the matter. “Live and let 
live,” is always a good motto. But the thing that bothers 
me in this case is that other women who hear of the 
feats of this elderly athlete may admire them. They 
may try to equal her accomplishments, or even—hor- 
rible dictu!—surpass them. Gradually I will feel the 
pressure of social custom, and while I may remain by 
the fire, I shall have as my companion a definite feeling 
of inferiority. 

But perhaps all is not yet lost. Perhaps this tomboy 
oldster may still be made to see the error of her ways. 
When she realizes the effect her conduct may have on 
the rest of society, she may refrain from letting her 
prowess become a cause of grief to others. 

Wasn’t it Kant who said, “So live that your conduct 
might become the universal law”? Now just imagine 
the condition should Washington hear about our Mrs. 
Foster. They would at once try to pass a universal law 
to lease or lend skates to all women over sixty. Legs 
would be broken; skulls would be cracked; hospitals 
would overflow with the injured. The picture is too 
terrible to describe in detail. 

No, any woman who has reached the time of life 
when she may reasonably live for herself should con- 
sider well what her hobby will be. Even here the great- 
est good of the greatest number should be considered. 
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Minister's Wife .... Everybody Loves a Crowd 


© The Social Life of the Younger Lathrops 


JOAN brought Betty Cooper, Bobby Reist and Sven 
Whiting home from school today. They swarmed into 
the house more like fourteen children than four. Up to 
Joan’s room they flew, the boys’ heavy shoes banging 
the white riser of each step. 

I was in my bedroom dressing for the afternoon. This 
had been a topsy-turvy day from the time we finished 
breakfast, so I was late getting upstairs after lunch. 
Then I decided to lie down just for ten minutes. I woke 
an hour later and realized that it was time for Joan to 
be coming home from school. 

Since I could not very well greet Joan’s guests with 
my hair half up and half down, I finished dressing care- 
fully before emerging from my room, Since I expect 
Joan to put her best foot forward when I have com- 
pany, I try to do the same when she has friends here. 
Some grown-ups may think that children don’t know the 
difference, but I have found that they are both observant 
and critical. 

By the time I went over to Joan’s room, you should 
have seen the mess. Picture puzzles spilling out of 
boxes, “Lincoln logs” which Joan had inherited from 
Mark lying scattered all over the floor, books thrown 
about, the doll’s piano on its side. And Joan was furious. 

“Tm going to send you all home,” she was shouting 
in most unladylike tones. “You don’t care what you do, 
you old boys. You can’t come to my house any more!” 

“Send me home. Go on, send me home,” sneered 
Bobby. “I won’t go. Can’t any girl send me home.” 

I pretended that I had not heard the disturbance, as I 
came into the room. “Hello, everybody,” I said cor- 
dially. “I’m glad you brought all these people home 
with you, Joan. Bobby, I haven’t seen you for a long 
time. And Sven and Betty! This is certainly a nice 
crowd of children.” 

They looked at me with the considering gaze of child- 
hood. They were not taken in by my play-acting. They 
were waiting to see what I was driving at. 

“T think this calls for a party,” I went on. “I’ll fix up 
some pineapple juice and cookies for you, if that sounds 
good. We like pineapple juice and I hope all of you like 
i tOo,. 

“Yes,” said Bobby, “that sounds good. See, Joan, your 
mother’s not going to send us home, so there.” 

“Send you home? My goodness, no! I am glad you 
came. Still, you can’t blame Joan for not liking the 
way you have treated her toys, can you?” I laughed. 
“Let’s see whether we can fix things the way they were 
when you came in. Then while we are having the party, 
you can each decide on what you want to play. How 
will that be?” 

Soon order was restored and Joan was looking less 
like a thunder-cloud. She and Betty set her little table 
with doll dishes, while the boys carefully carried the 
refreshments from the kitchen. I stayed with the quar- 
tet until I saw them well started at their play. Then I 
vanished until it was time to supervise putting toys 
away and getting the visitors into their outer clothing. 

Perhaps I am silly to look so far into the future, but 
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I want Joan’s friends to fit happily into our home life. 
One way to know where my daughter is, is to have her 
and her friends make their good times right here. There 
is no’ way of foreseeing what the roadhouses of the 
fifties will be like, but then I figure that I won’t have to 
bother about them if I can make our house attractive 
enough. 

As the children departed, my husband appeared upon 
the scene. 

“Where is Mark?” I asked. “Didn’t you meet him on 
the way home from Tommy’s? That is where he was 
going after school.” 

“Yes,” Jerry replied. “I met him. He wanted to stay 
at Tommy’s for supper, so I gave my consent, provided 
he was back here and in the house by seven-thirty.” 

“We certainly have gregarious children,” I said. “Joan 
has company here all afternoon, and this makes the 
second evening this week that Mark has stayed at 
Tommy’s.” 

“Perhaps they come by it naturally,’ Jerry laughed. 


' “Neither of us is exactly unsociable.”’ 


“No,” I agreed, “it would be rather a tragedy for an 
unsociable person to have to live in a parsonage. Just 
think what it would be like to have to meet as many 
people as we meet every day if down in our hearts we 
preferred solitude.” 

“Still, there is such a thing as a happy medium,” he 
said. “I like people, but I have to be alone to think, 
part of the time. Otherwise I’d soon lose any ability I 
may have to help people.” 

“A happy medium is right!” I cried. “I stand here 
being sociable while the potatoes burn! Woe is me!” 

Joan appeared in the door from the dining room, hold- 
ing the silverware she was supposed to be putting on 
the table. ‘““What is ‘sociable’?” she asked. 

“ ‘Sociable’ is the word for our family,” her father 
answered. “We all like people and like to be with 
them.” 


Joan looked puzzled. “I thought that was being 


Christian,’ she said. “It is what they say in Sunday 
school. God loves everybody, and we must like them 
too. If we don’t, He is sorry. But it is pretty hard to 
love boys that throw your toys around. Still, Ill try.” 

“Tf only such piety could last,” Jerry said, grinning. 


Naughty 
Nora’s 
Nonsense 


SomME women rub cream on 
the face, 

Trying signs of time to erase. 

Let’s hope the cosmetician’s 


wiles > 
Won’t blot out traces of past 
smiles. NAUGHTY NORA 


Saee Say tenc es 


And he saith unto them, Come ye yourselves apart, 
into a desert place, and rest awhile. Mark 6: 31 


“In all his sad or restless moods 
The peace of nature stole; 

The quiet of the fields and woods 
Sank into his soul.”—Whittier. 


* * * 


And he had compassion on them, because they were 
as sheep not having a shepherd. Mark 6: 34 
“Every tear that falls from one’s own eyes gives a 


deeper tenderness of look, of touch, of words, that shall 
soothe another’s woe.”—Mrs. A. R. Brown. 


* * * 


And he welcomed them, and spake to them of the 
kingdom of God, and them that had need of healing he 
healed. Luke 9: 11 


“I know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air; 
I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care.”—Whittier. 


* * * 


But he answered and said unto them, Give ye them 
to eat. Mark 6: 37 


“Give what you have to someone; it may be better 
than you dare to think.”—Longfellow. 


* * * 


There is a lad here, which hath five loaves, and two 
fishes; but what are they among so manyP John 6:9 


“Reason saw the crowds, counted the loaves, and de- 
clared that it was impossible to meet their need. Faith 
brought God on to the field and attempted the impos- 
sible.”"—The Watchman-Examiner. 


* * * 


And he took the five loaves, and the two fishes, and 
looking up to heaven he blessed them and brake; and 
gave to the disciples to set before the multitude. 


Luke 9: 16 


“But who with filial confidence inspired, 
Can lift to heaven an unpresumptuous eye, 
And smiling say, my Father made them all.”—Cowper. 


* * * 


And they took up that which remained over of the 
broken pieces, twelve baskets full. Matthew 14: 20 


“Break Thou the bread of life, 
Dear Lord, to me, 
As Thou didst break the loaves 
Beside the sea.’—Mary A. Lathbury. 


THE LUTHERAN 


se OVnorahan 


A reservoir runs dry if the outflow exceeds the in- 
take. Many speakers “run dry” because they tell more 
than they know. A wise man said, “Beware of a busy- 
body, who talks and works too much.” The disciples had 
worked hard in their missionary campaign, and Jesus 
invited them to come with Him into a quiet place to 
rest and fill their minds and hearts anew. 


Someone said she pitied people more for their sheep- 
like helplessness than for their suffering. Jesus “had 
compassion on” the multitude because of their infirm- 
ities and because of their being “as sheep not having a 
shepherd.” He “came to seek and to save that which 
was lost.” No leader is able to guide unerringly into 
“ways of pleasanthess and peace,” but Jesus. 


The old-time family physician made each patient feel 
he was a personal friend. There was no professional 
display or make-believe, but evident sympathy for each 
sufferer. The great Physician satisfies the spirit’s long- 
ing and heals both body and soul. Try Him. 


The disciples said, “The place is desert and the day 
is far spent: send them away that they may go—and 
buy themselves somewhat to eat.” Jesus said, “Give ye 
them to eat.” Take care of “Number One,” and let 
others go “buy,” is the world’s way; “give,” is God’s. 
It takes faith and love, but your little, given in consecra- 
tion, “may be better than you dare to think.” 


The little son of a preacher asked his parents to keep 
a big bear in a dark pit in the basement. “Why?” they 
asked. “To eat bad councilmen,” he said. Another 
preacher’s son told that story to a group of laymen, and 
they thought it a good one. Even the twelve council- 
men of Jesus lacked faith, and argued: “But what are 
they among so many?” “But” is the persistent adver- 
sative of doubt! No church would be built, no large 
achievement attempted, if sufficient dollars were in the 
treasury or materials on the ground at the outset. 


Jesus took five loaves and two fishes, the lunch of the 
lad, and blessed them into a feast for more than five 
thousand. One lad, with dedicated gifts, can serve a 
multitude. A lad in a church one day was an only wor- 
shiper. He came through a blizzard. The preacher gave 
his message as though to a church full. That lad was 
Cecil B. DeMille. So impressed was he that he ded- 
icated his life to making the Bible stories realistic 
through the movies to the multitudes. 


As the water wells up from the spring, so from the 
depths of God’s grace flows the stream of ceaseless bene- 
dictions. There is no limit to His gifts. After the wants 
of all were satisfied, twelve baskets were still full. We 
pray, “Give us this day our daily bread.” With that 
prayer may this also be ours, “Break Thou the bread of 
life, dear Lord, to me.” 
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Quiet Retreat 


THE tree-arched lane led back to the secluded inn, 
“Quiet Retreat.” Never shall we forget its restfulness 
and the peace it breathed into the soul. Enveloping it 
were the garments of nature in springtime beauty, and 
encircling it were the mountains in their high majesty. 
Like healing zephyrs the mountain breezes breathed 
balm into the soul. 

Into quiet retreats amid mountains, the Master with- 
drew at times with His disciples, weary in body and 
burdened in soul. Across Galilee to the northeastern 
shore He with His disciples went one day seeking quiet 
and rest “away from the madding crowds.” They sought 
the solitudes beyond Bethsaida, where Philip and 
Andrew with others of the little group had roamed in 
childhood. But, “He could not be hid.” The crowds 
from Capernaum outran their boat and met them as 
they disembarked. “Come ye yourselves apart into a 
desert place, and rest a while,” He had said to the weary 
twelve; but seeing the multitudes “He had compassion 
on them,” and He broadened His invitation to all who 
would follow to that hillside retreat. “He welcomed 
them, and spake to them of the kingdom of God, and 
them that had need of healing he healed.” 

Joining that great congregation of more than five 
thousand, we in these Lenten—‘lengthening’—spring 
days come in increasing number to see and hear Him 
more nearly, as He unfolds the never-old story of “the 
kingdom” that He is building on earth. The confusing 
cries of the crowds are calmed as we meet with Jesus 
in the Lenten retreats. Within the quietness of the 
sanctuary, under the charm of dimmed lights and sacred 
music, the soul meets the Master and meditates on the 
messages that breathe as benedictions into a weary and 
war-worried world. But no spiritual uplifts from solemn 
assemblies, however in-spiriting, can substitute for those 
rare meetings with God out under the skies when nature 
calls in the springtime. 


“Tf thou art worn and hard beset 
With sorrows thou wouldst fain forget, 
If thou wouldst read a lesson that will keep 
Thy heart from fainting, and thy soul from sleep, 
Go to the woods and hills. 
No tears dim the sweet look that nature wears.” 
—Longfellow. 


Loaves and Fishes 


Lip-servicE alone does not satisfy. Hand-service 
should follow. Loaves and fishes are needed occasion- 
ally to aid spiritual digestion. All day the multitudes 
listened spellbound to spiritual expositions by the great 
Rabbi, and beheld in amazement the miracles of healing 
performed. But overshadowing all was the miraculous 
provision of food that day. Like little children, the mul- 
titude rejoiced when the picnic supper was spread. 
Their souls were better satisfied when their little stom- 
achs were filled. It is the same old story down the ages. 
The whining dog is quieted by the bone, the rioting 
rabble by the dole of food. Armies never advance with 
empty stomachs, and wars are won not by bullets but 
bread. A satisfied soul cannot dwell in a starving body. 
The soup kitchen of the Salvation Army shows wise 
psychology as yell as good religion. 
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Regimentation 


JESUS commanded the multitude to sit down in com- 
panies of fifties and hundreds. He had each disciple 
distribute his share. There were five fishes for five 
thousand and twelve baskets for twelve disciples. All 
worked with mathematical precision. But it was not 
cold-blooded regimentation, counting men like pawns 
on a chess board or cogs in an industrial, a political, or 
a military machine. Each man of the multitude was an 
individual whom He fed in sympathy and without 
thought of appreciation or gain. It was a lesson in the 
systematic arrangement of His spiritual economy and 
methodical distribution of His gifts of grace. There is 
no place for haphazard planning or slipshod working in 
Christ’s kingdom and church. 


Back of the Loaf 


WirHout the divine touch the five loaves would have 
remained five, and the fishes two. There would have 
been no multiplication. He looked up to heaven, and 
invoked the Father’s blessing before He gave to the 
multitude. The loaves of the lad and the distribution 
of the disciples would have meant nothing without the 
blessing of God and the creative touch of Jesus. Back 
of the baking and milling, the harvesting and planting, 
were the sun and the shower, the soil and the seed; and 
back of all was the life from the Lord of creation. By 
one act only the seed life multiplied into the miraculous 
yield of finished food. In our little basket are talents 
that this same Jesus can touch and multiply into in- 
creasing service beyond our reckoning. Even the “frag- 
ments” of our broken lives can He take and transform 
miraculously. Present them as did the lad in the story 
and see what God’s blessing and the divine touch can do. 


“Back of the loaf is the snowy flour, 
And back of the flour the mill; 

And back of the mill are the wheat, and the shower, 
And the sun, and the Father’s will.” 


—Maltbie D. Babcock. 
Soul Food 


AS MERE lip-service is unsatisfying, so social service 
is inadequate. To regiment men around tables and care 
for their physical needs is of passing value if unrelated 
to spiritual ends. A sad sequel to the feeding of the 
five thousand was that thereafter many forsook Jesus 
and followed Him no more, because they sought mate- 
rial rather than spiritual food. Providential care for 
our bodily needs is God’s gracious grant; but “man shall 
not live by bread alone.” Our generation needs to learn 
that lesson before it can get out of the materialistic 
slough into which it has fallen and can attain peace and 
happiness. “The bread of life” is necessary for man’s 
health and well-being. Spiritual vitamins are essential 
to his highest development. To all starving souls the 
Lord Jesus offers freely His spiritual food. The Lord’s 
Supper is the supreme feast of the soul, the “broken 
body and shed blood” that saves and satisfies. 


The suggestions in the four columns of these two 
facing pages are presented for study and meditation by 
J. William McCauley, D.D., Salem, Virginia. 
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THE LUTHERAN 


eACROSS THE ‘DESK 


BELOW THE SURFACE 

In a book that recently came to our desk we saw the 
sentence, “Our social ills are only the surface manifesta- 
tions of something deeper; they are the result, not the 
cause, of our trouble.” 

The assertion reminded us of a distinction often made 
by physicians who say that a rash, or a boil, or a bodily 
temperature above normal is a symptom of some disease; 
that is, a result rather than a cause. And the comment 
sometimes follows about quack doctors and some patent 
medicines, “they aim to remove results and neglect the 
causes of illness.” 

Of course, one will not go to an opposite extreme and 
abandon the employment of bandages, salves, and pain- 
relieving lotions and injections. Some of us will no doubt 
cling to “old-fashioned” remedies, often proving thereby 
that modern advancements in the knowledge of germs 
and vitamins have not disproved the efficiency of 
nature’s ways of “overcoming evil with good.” There 
was the anxious mother who hung onions and _ salt 
mackerel on the foot of her son’s bed to sustain him in 
a struggle to conquer typhoid fever. The boy got well. 
The remote possibility exists that a mental reaction to 
the pungent odors assailing his nostrils had some stim- 
ulating effect upon him. 

It is admitted that our Lord’s teaching is not satisfied 
with external ministrations to human sufferers, although 
they are not excluded. The good Samaritan was a “case 
worker.” He gave aid to the victim of thieves without 
waiting for the government to establish better police 
service. He was not even concerned with removing the 
hostility existent between Jews and Samaritans. Espe- 
cially did he ignore for the time being the precedence 
granted to a “consistent observer” of the law and the 
prophets. Good Samaritans are the instruments of God 
in answering the fervent prayers of the people whose 
attitude to the forms of religion is “irregular.” 


Stewardship Under Test 

But we wander from our purpose in writing this com- 
ment. We go back to our major premise that “our social 
ills are only the surface manifestations of something 
deeper.” It is not mere “cant” to cite in present-day ills 
the results that are inevitable when the claims of spir- 
ituality are ignored and vast numbers of people adopt 
practically the way of life expressed in the sentence, 
“Tet us eat, drink, and be merry; for tomorrow we die.” 
Call it secularism, materialism, nationalism, or what you 
will the fact is that man has proved unfaithful to his 
Maker and thereby exposed this generation to the con- 
sequences of misuse and abuse of God’s good and gra- 
cious gifts. And relative to some things, He is a hard 
master. For stewardship an accounting is demanded. 

In no half century in human history has a greater 
extension of the forces of nature been bestowed. Forms 
of energy classified as electrical, chemical, motor, and 
mechanical have come into service in quantities beyond 
the power of figures to designate. In higher realms 
where the factor of life enters into the situation, both 
vitality and culture have been multiplied. None of these 
potencies is of man’s creation: each and all are of God. 
Each has vast capacity for good and none has escaped 
misuse and abuse. 


It is not that God is angry, but that man has been 
unfaithful to his stewardship. By yielding to passions 
of punishment and revenge, constructive powers are 
applied to destruction. War devours the products and 
man’s use of what his Maker so created as to be a bless- 
ing is corrupted into a curse. The final stage is that in 
which ability to discern what is of God is an agency for 
rebelling against Him. 

It is obvious that one service which Christians have 
capacity to render their generation is to keep alive and 
in action what might be called the inner, deeper content 
of progress in stewardship. That “good and perfect 
gifts’ means the ever-widening control of the created 
energies of the earth as well as divine grace to be born 
again and to grow spiritually is taught us in the Bible. 
That culture of mind and heart to which so many insti- 
tutions are dedicated means clearer discernment of 
duties to God. This is what justifies their continuance 
along right lines of instruction and action. 

The sin-constructed chasm between the natural and 
spiritual resources at our command in this twentieth 
century should be at least bridged by godly-minded men 
and women if it cannot be filled to its brim. A “Way 
of Life” to which religion does not contribute the fear 
of God is headed toward destruction. We cannot escape 
the conclusion that a warning should be taken by the 
church itself from the fate suffered in Arabia, North 
Africa, Palestine, Syria, Russia, and now threatening 
Germany, Italy, and Spain because a too narrowed con- 
ception of the Gospel is all that the church has the con- 
victions and courage to offer. It is the sin of apostasy— 
than which none is sooner visited with sure judgment 
by Him Who will not allow a severance of the connec- 
tions among what He has made—that threatens. 


JESUS THE HOMELESS 

RECENTLY we read a paragraph about the holy Chris- 
tian Church which led us to recall that Jesus once re- 
marked: “The Son of man has no place to lay his head.” 
Comments upon His loneliness are not numerous or 
directly explicit, but they none the less give a pathetic 
touch to the phase of his “State of Humiliation,” that 
made Him more homeless than the birds. “The birds 
have nests,” He said. 

And when a zealous but perhaps temporary convert 
to His Missiahship offered to go with Him whithersoever 
He went, the answer must have been very discouraging. 
There was no dwelling place to which He owned the 
right to turn when wearied with His journeys or threat- 
ened by His foes. This subjection to lack of a fixed place 
of labor appears by contrast when He told His disciples: 

In my father’s house are many ‘abiding places’ ” (man- 
sions, our King James version uses via a Latin word). 
It is worth noting that one quality of final, complete, 
satisfying happiness is the certainty of escaping the un- 
certainties of our earthly pilgrimage. 

But what puts into contrast with blessedness the 
loneliness which our Lord suffered as part of the price 
of our redemption is impulsion among those born again 
to form themselves into communities of believers. There 
is something in the nature of those who have had divine 
grace bestowed upon them that leads to assemblies and 
to common interests and to common helpfulness. It is 
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true that there are here and there eccentric souls that 
insist on “going it alone,” but they are few in number 
and easily led into the detours that we call isms and 
heresies. In the main, the congregation comes into ex- 
istence as an autonomous reaction to faith in our Lord 
and enjoyment of His nearness to each believer. 

Paul’s recognition of this trait of those born again of 
the Spirit led him to say in a letter to that quarrelsome 
group of Christians in Corinth: “Now ye are the body of 
Christ and members in particular.” It seems fair to 
conclude from that definition of the church that indi- 
viduals who insist on “going it alone” not only suffer 


the loss of what their Lord suffered to give them, but 


they act directly contrary to His will. They are in danger 
of becoming obstructions to the spread of the Gospel and 
to establishing the Kingdom of God in the midst of us. 


INNER LIFE EMPHASIZED 

Ir you have had occasion to read page 31 of our “1941 
Year Book,” you have observed that of the nine months 
mentioned under the title, Calendar of Causes, March is 
not one. July and August likewise lack assignments. 
In the old days, prior to the merger of 1918, the period 
of Lent, to which March usually belongs, was marked 
by an appeal for gifts to Church Extension. Among 
our own youthful recollections is the association of 
pyramids, loans of money for building funds to young 
congregations and the pre-Easter season of the church 
year. 

Inquiry as to the omission of March from the list of 
months given assignment to causes administered by the 
United Lutheran Church elicits the somewhat general 
explanation that local objectives do have and should 
have first place on the program of pastors and parishes 
at this period of the year. Very often obligations in the 
form of indebtedness contracted by congregations or 
required by plans for expansion in physical equipment 
are given pre-eminence in urging sacrifices which re- 
lease money for the work of the church. 

But while this connection of the season with material 
phases of our work is entirely in order, there is an en- 
tirely un-material, essentially spiritual emphasis which 
springs from the Scripture and prayers heard and 
heeded by the church’s members. Secretary Dr. W. H. 
Greever, in referring to this agreement, writes in the 
Year Book under March: “The omission of March, in 
designation of months in the Calendar of Causes, is to 
provide for concentration!upon the inner life of the 
Church, through contemplation of God’s redemptive 
grace in the passion of our Lord Jesus Christ.” Then 
follow four paragraphs, in which are stated: 

The Motive, in God’s redemptive grace, is love. 

The Purpose, in God’s redemptive grace, is to save. 

The Saviour, in God’s redemptive grace, is Jesus 
Christ. 

The Power of God’s redeeming grace is the Gospel. 

It deserves notice that while this year has for the 
first time this wording of the designation—‘“to provide 
for, concentration upon the inner life of the Church, 
through contemplation of God’s redemptive grace”—the 
idea is not a new one. It accords with the state of mind 
of every earnest believer who is moved as he hears the 
evangelists’ records of our Lord’s passion to more in- 
tense heart searchings. He thus renews and. deepens 
his appreciation of the price of redemption in the hu- 
miliation unto death of the Son of God. Complemen- 
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Identification with the Kingdom 
of God 


THE process of complete identification with the King- 
dom of God is not a momentary or simple act. Back of 
it all lies the grace of God culminating in the gift of His 
Son, our Saviour, whose blood blots out all our sin, thus 
making communion with God possible. Faith on our 
part is an absolute necessity, for “without faith it is im- 
possible to please God.” The plan of salvation is perfect 
in every detail, for it is God’s doing. God has made this 
plan with all its consequences available to man, through 
the means of grace. The Gospel is to be preached in all 
the world and all nations are to be made disciples. Bap- 
tism is the means of incorporating the believers into the 
Kingdom of God. Teaching is required for a living, 
active faith. This means the acceptance of God’s plan 
culminating in Christ. A personal union with Christ by 
a living faith is essential to needed grace for the de- 
velopment of a full Christian character. That means a 
positive Christian life modeled after the life of our 
blessed Lord. 

The reading of God’s Word, Holy Communion with 
Christ, and prayer are necessary for such attainment. 
I heard D. L. Moody express a great truth, when he said: 
“Tt is much more important that we should hear what 
God has to say to us than that God should hear what 
we have to say to Him.” But in the great battle of life 
we must never forget that God desires personal com- 
munion and fellowship with man. We are to be “co- 
laborers together with God.” A personal God deals with 
you and me as persons through the person of Jesus 
Christ, the only Mediator between God and man. There 
is no such thing as abstract virtue, or abstract spir- 
itual. qualities of any kind. They are conceivable only 
in connection with personality. A bit of clear thinking 
ought to make that very plain. You and I have to deal 
with God as a person revealed in Christ. The prophet 
Amos said: “Prepare to meet thy God.” You and I must 
meet Him, either as redeemed children or as conquered 
enemies. We must choose which it shall be. “Choose 
you this day whom you will serve.” W. H. BLANcKE. 


tary spiritual exercises take the form of member-seek- 
ing efforts, catechetical instruction of the young and the 
soul-stirring hymns sung again and again during the 
Lenten season. 

In this time of war, when hatreds are intensified and 
when means of destruction are openly sought and used; 
when tens of thousands of young men have entered 
upon ‘military training; when millions of our fellow be- 
lievers are harassed by doubts and fears—in this year 
1941 the grace of God revealed in the Gospel of man’s 
redemption must be proclaimed most positively and 
meditated upon with Spirit-guided piety. 

We use the term Spirit-guided with a definite pur- 
pose in view. Now most definitely the believers in Christ 
must give precedence to Him and to the Way of Life 
which He has established. This will not be as easily 
done as in times of peace and of individual safety, be- 
cause none of us will escape the attacks of the enemies 
of Christ. It is especially for times like these that the 
Holy Spirit approaches our hearts and minds through 
the Gospel and shows us “the way of escape” from our 
doubts and fears. 
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Christ’s Commission 
The Apostles Are Given a Mission and a Message 
By D. BURT SMITH 
Luke 24: 36-53. The Sunday School Lesson for March 30 


Jupcep by human standards, Jesus 
ended His brief ministry a failure. At 
most He could speak of but twelve dis- 
ciples in preparation for apostleship. 
To these He had given. His message 
and explained His mission. His final 
departure from the earth was ap- 
parently a crisis for His mission. He 
must turn the unfinished work over to 
these apostles; but they had not showed 
up well at the last. Judas the traitor 
was a suicide. Peter had the shameful 
mark of “denial” in his record. All of 
them looked back on the fact that at 
the crucial moment they forsook Him 
and fled. 

But what Jesus started must be fin- 
ished. Of His particular assignment as 
Redeemer He could triumphantly say 
from the Cross, “It is finished,” but 
the whole truth of Himself and His 
mission must be taught and preached 
to the world’s people everywhere. He 
had no other course than to entrust 
this responsibility to His apostles. They 
were to begin the work that has not 
approached completion in more than 
nineteen hundred years. Still the Chris- 
tian Church has its task. It has a mes- 
sage to tell and a mission to fulfill. 
Christians have never been offered any 
other way of being true to Christ than 
to be engaged in this mission of evan- 
gelizing the world. Its means for its 
mission is the story of divine love re- 
vealed in the life, death, resurrection, 
ascension and intercession of Jesus. 


Doubt Removed 

The reported resurrection of Jesus 
was too good to be true, too hard for 
even disciples to believe. Women re- 
ported having seen Him alive, but their 
story was as an idle tale. Peter’s tes- 
timony had weight, and the story of 
the two en route to Emmaus com- 
manded attention. But doubt continued. 
This was natural. It was what Jesus 
said and did when He mysteriously 
came into the upper room that removed 
their doubt. Even He had difficulty in 
persuading the disciples to believe the 
fact about Himself that they wanted 
most to believe. It was their deepest 
desire to believe and be sure that Jesus 
was victor over death and the tomb. 
His being alive again would give good 
reason for them to continue believing 
in Him as the Messiah. Even they 
would find it too hard to stick to their 
faith, if Jesus were dead, as one alto- 
gether human. Jesus condescended to 
several bodily tests to rid them of their 
doubts. His concern was that they be- 


lieve. Certainty must be theirs, or He 
could not depend on them to proclaim 
a message for Him in keeping with His 
world mission. 


Duty Revealed 

Against the background of what He 
had taught them during His ministry, 
Jesus called them to consider the Scrip- 
tures as fulfilled in what they had seen 
and heard. What He had gone through 
within the past few days was in their 


Scriptures, though they had been slow 


to interpret it. Jesus supplanted their 
natural dullness regarding the Scrip- 
tures with a spiritual understanding of 
them. What they were to understand 
was the age-old, revealed truth con- 
cerning Him—His suffering, death, and 
resurrection in particular. He added a 
statement, new to them, of the purpose 
of it all. A sinful world was to be 
called to repentance, with the assur- 
ance of remission of sins; all this was 
possible because of the things they 
could witness to about Him. 

With this much said, Jesus revealed 
to them a duty He put on them, the 
duty of witnessing for Him, telling what 
they actually knew about Him. Their 
former association with Him as dis- 
ciples was for a reason; it was an essen- 
tial means for training them to preach 
in His name and among all nations, 
beginning at Jerusalem. This was a 
challenging task, but it was a duty not 
to be shirked. Surely the work would 
be too much for them; they had not the 
strength for it. But before they could 
express discouragement, Jesus assured 


THINK OF THESE 


Ours is a living, not a dead, Lord; 
His commandments are binding on us. 


None but a sincere Christian wit- 
nesses persuasively for Christ. 


Effectual service for Christ cannot 
be rendered in human strength alone. 


The Christian is on an errand to tell 
the world of Christ; to forget the 
errand is to fail and be miserable. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
March 24 to 30 

M. “He is Risen.” Luke 24: 1-7. 
T. The Supper at Emmaus. Luke 24: 30-35. 
W. First Anpearance to the Apostles. Luke 

24; 36-43. 
Th. Explaining the Scriptures. Luke 24: 44-49. 
F. Meeting on the Mountain in Galilee. Matt. 

28: 16-20. 

The 


Sat. Final Appearance to the Apostles. 
Acts 1: 4-8. 
S. The Ascension from Olivet. Luke 24: 50-53. 
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them of special power, so that not they 
alone, but they plus divinely-given 
power, would carry on after His final 
departure. 


Devotion Retained 


So they had their mission outlined 
for them, and they knew the message 
they were to proclaim. They knew 
where to begin and how far to go. He 
called on them. for faithfulness; they 
must do their best and never give up. 
He ascended, leaving them to face their 
work alone. His benediction was on 
them and they could not forget it. They 
had blessed memory of Him; they 
ceased not to worship Him. Somehow, 
in spite of what seemed a great dep- 
rivation, they were full of great joy. 
They praised and blessed God in the 
temple. They were strangely quieted; 
with remarkable poise they waited for 
the fulfillment of the promise. It seems 
that all their-former devotion to Jesus 
was retained, and to it was added a 
spiritual zest that could not be put 
aside. Discouragements were not baf- 
flling them. Courageously they looked 
for the chance to advance. 


UNDER ORDERS 


Ours is a military age: the world is 
thinking and talking warlike things. 
Rapidly is it coming to pass that every- 
body is under orders of some kind that 
have to do with waging war or sup- 
porting it. The serious matter for the 
individual is that he fail not with re- 
spect to his orders. 

Turning from the thought of war— 
as we wish the whole world could do— 
we try to think of the orders’ under 
which we live as Christians. We try 
not to sing or say anything about 
Christian life in words that come from 
“marching as to, war,” but as the world 
thinks, and has thought through the 
ages, hardly any other figure of speech 
so well expresses what loyalty to Christ 
and His Church demands of us. 

Jesus put His apostles under orders 
to go through the world proclaiming a 
message for Him. Paul told that for 
him this involved fighting “a good 
fight,” and wrote to the Ephesians that 
they should “put on the whole armor 
of God,” and gave a minute deserip- 
tion of that armor in well-known mil- 
itary terms of his day. He knew no 
more realistic way of declaring that a 
Christian is under orders and is. to 
equip himself with weapons—spiritual, 
to be sure, but nevertheless weapons 
for defense and offense. 

Under orders to live for Christ, to be 
a witness for Him, to conquer the world 
for Him, and share in protecting His 
Church from “the gates of hell”—the 
Christian has no other course than to 
“stand up for Jesus.” 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JOHN TRAver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


American Missions 
Acts 1:8 


Wuat is the field of American Mis- 
sons? 

Geographically it includes all ter- 
ritory under the flag of the United 
States. The use of the word American 
is not continental, for the South Amer- 
ican missions are administered by the 
Board of Foreign Missions. The divi- 
sion of missionary work into American 
and Foreign is for convenience only. 


The Set-up of the Work 

A Board is elected by the United 
Lutheran Church, the terms of the 
members being six years, with permis- 
sion for re-election for one additional 
successive term only. This Board works 
under a constitution approved by the 
United Lutheran Church and has the 
powers delegated to it under its con- 
stitution. Between sessions of the 


United Lutheran Church the Execu- | 


tive Board exercises its delegated power 
of supervision over the work of the 
Boards. The Executive Board and the 
Committee of Executive Secretaries 
help to co-ordinate the work of the 
Boards and agencies of the Church. 

The Board of American Missions 
elects its staff, with an executive sec- 
retary to give general direction to its 
work. Divisions of its extensive pro- 
gram are made with staff members 
directing this work. 


Division of English Missions ~~ 
English refers to language. All work 
under this division is directed to the 
founding and support of English lan- 
guage missions. A very interesting re- 
port given at the Omaha Convention 
shows that a new ehurch was begun 
every seventeen days during the bi- 
ennium and twenty-nine missions lo- 
cated in seventeen synods became self- 
supporting. Some of the serious prob- 
lems faced by the Board were due to 
the general situation in the “dust bowl.” 
Whole communities were either sent 
into poverty or had to move out, leav- 
ing churches without adequate sup- 
port. The pastors remained to care for 
the people who did not leave and had 
to be backed financially by the Board. 
Another serious problem is involved in 
the downtown church, where its mem- 
bers have moved away. Built large and 
well in the days when a Lutheran pop- 
ulation lived in the community, it is a 
tragic thing to see many of these con- 
secrated buildings falling into disuse, 
in neighborhoods \largely devoted to 


business. Yet there are people living 
in these sections. They need the gos- 
pel. The Board must help to support 
many of these churches. 

A new interest in rural work is 
shown in the report of the Board. It 
is recognized that the same things often 
happen to a country church as those 
which menace the future of the down- 
town city church. The good supporters 
retire from their farms. In some cases 
the farms are no longer worked. Many 
rural churches have been closed. Peo- 
ple still live in the neighborhood of 
these churches. If an active mission- 
ary were supported for a few years in 
many of these parishes the church 
would come back to self-support. 

The swift expansion of our cities of- 
fers a constant challenge to the Board. 
It must measure its ability to meet 
these needs. Industrial communities, 
especially in defense industries, grow 
up overnight. The church should fol- 
low the men. 

Southern mountain work has been 
assigned to this Board, and with the 
new medical center built by the Luther 
League at Konnarock, Va., and the gen- 
eral improvement of the property, this 
work is ready to go ahead at even 
swifter pace. The training school of the 
Women’s Missionary Society and the 
Tron Mountain School of the Brother- 
hood are located here. A splendid mis- 
sion is also maintained for the Indians 
at Rocky Boy, Montana. 


Division of Linguistic Interests 
The polyglot character of our popu- 
lation is reflected in the program of 
the American Board. Remember how 
many national sources of immigration 
are predominantly Lutheran. The work 
in German is becoming constantly less 
necessary. The Finnish work has 
grown, and because of admiration 
aroused by the heroism in the war 
against Russian aggression, the Finns 
have found a welcome here. The Ice- 
landic Synod was received into mem- 
bership in the U. L. C. A. at the last 
convention. This is largely the result 
of interest shown by the American 
Board. Much more interest and addi- 
tional support will have to be given. 
There are Italian, Spanish, Hungarian, 
Lithuanian, Lettish, Slovak, and other 
Lutherans that must be cared for by 
the church of their faith. In addition, 
we must never think of our duty here 
in the terms of Lutheran alone. These 
people have souls to save. A great 
majority of them, whatever their re- 
ligion in their home countries, are out of 
touch with any church in America. 


Division of Latin America 

Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands 
are the main responsibility just now. 
The former field has been worked by 
the Board for some years, compared to 
the long established work in the Virgin 
Islands, begun by the Danes. In con- 
nection with this work there has been 
developed a Spanish literature, includ- 
ing periodicals, lesson helps, hymn- 
books, and the like. This literature is 
available for work in South America as 
well. In New York City Spanish work 
is maintained among immigrants, and 
a large congregation of West Indians 
has been successfully at work in Harlem 
for years. 


Division of Survey and Research 


In the last biennium this department 
made 271 surveys of prospective mis- 
sion fields and 107 re-surveys. It is in- 
teresting to note that only forty-five 
of these points were recommended as 
ripe for initiating work. The greatest 
care is taken to find out by a house-to- 
house canvass how many people in a 
community are unchurched and how 
many also have Lutheran background. 
Many missions, now the inherited prob- 
lem children of the Board, were begun 
because someone had a general idea 
that there should be a church in a cer- 
tain community. The Board will not 
waste the efforts and the finances of 
the Church. It wants to know the con- 
ditions before occupying the field. 


Church Extension and Finance 


Church Extension funds are not 
given to a mission but loaned on proper 
security. It is expected that they will 
be paid back. In this way these funds 
become perpetual. The financial situa- 
tion of many missions has been so ag- 
gravated by over-expansion of build- 
ings, unmanageable debts and the 
financial depression that this depart- 
ment has been busy day and night. A 
record of the number of churches re- 
financed and thus saved through this 
department would alone justify all that 
the Church puts into the work of this 
Board. 

American Missions is big, big busi- 
ness! It is your business and my busi- 
ness! It is Christ’s business. 

Let us pray for the Board, its staff, 
its missionaries and its wards. Let us 
back our prayers with our gifts. 

* * % * 

To Lerapers: Topic date, March 30. 
The write-up of the work of this Board 
is by the editor of this page and the 
statements made are his responsibility 
only. Next, Songs of the Lord’s Passion. 
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OPEN LETTERS 


WHY THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARIES? 


Dear LUTHERAN: 

In THE discussion in our Church of 
theological education, the main ques- 
tion, it seems to me, is, “Why do we 
have seminaries?” 

The answer is, first, our seminaries 
are to supply pastors, teachers and 
directors for existing congregations, 
educational institutions, foreign mis- 
sions and agencies and institutions of 
the Inner Mission; second, to make pos- 
sible the continued expansion and 
growth of these varying operations; 
third, to be centers from which the 
Church radiates its influence over en- 
tire geographical areas. 


Instead of having too many sem- 
inaries, we have too few. The Roman 
Catholic Church has more than one 
hundred, and is planning to open more. 
She is growing, and her seminaries play 
an important part in that growth. 

In each of our seminaries the ma- 
jority of our students come from the 
vicinity of the institution. They pro- 
vide a native pastorate most familiar 
with local customs and best able to 
meet local needs. 


We talk about too many candidates 
for the ministry, but our lay folk fail 
to face the facts. Hundreds of congre- 
gations have a baptized membership of 
500 or more, which no one man can 
properly administer. In our synod (the 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania) there are 
more than 200 congregations with bap- 
tized memberships ranging from 500 to 
3,000. Less than a dozen of them have 
an assistant pastor. 


Until a quarter of a century ago the 
United Synod in the South, the Gen- 
eral Council and the General Synod 
diligently followed their migrating chil- 
dren. Now suddenly we have stopped. 
The local synods took pride in doing 
work off their territory to which they 
sent their sons as missionaries. Our 
people are more mobile than ever and 
we fail to follow them. In vast areas of 
the United States we have made little 
or no effort: Alabama, Arkansas, Lou- 
isiana and Mississippi have only a scat- 
tering of congregations. Our Southern 
Theological Seminary at Columbia, 
S. C., needs our support so that it may 
conquer that future agricultural and 
industrial empire. New England needs 
a seminary if our Church is ever to 
prosper there. 

Our Church in the “Empire State” is 
doomed unless a seminary is located 
somewhere in the center of the state 
and an effort is made to establish a 
strong rural church. 

Texas needs one to insure future 
growth and to further the spread of 


the church 
Mexico. 

With an eye to post-war reconstruc- 
tion there will be a place for a sem- 
inary in Southern California. Some day 
we will wake up and see that the 
founder of the Pacific Seminary was a 
prophet. That point needs to be re- 
established before it is too late. 

Our island possessions, Hawaii and 
the Philippines, deserve some con- 
sideration. And what about our neigh- 
bors to the south? Colonies from every 
European Lutheran country are there. 
Why not begin with Mexico? 

What a field lies before us, 60,000,000 
unevangelized in the United States, 
85,000,000 between the Rio Grande and 
Cape Horn under the sway of Rome. 
Our work in the Dominion of Canada 
has just begun, and men talk about re- 
ducing the number of seminaries. Why 
sing, “Faith of our fathers living still!” 
when we are ready to quit? Why cry 
out, “The fields are ripe for the har- 
vest,’ when we tell young men there 
is no need of more pastors? Why pray, 
“Thy Kingdom come!” when we do not 
believe it? If we were ready to admit 
it, we need hundreds of men. 

The effort now being made in behalf 
of Muhlenberg College and the Phila- 
delphia Seminary, Wittenberg College 
and Hamma Divinity School, and 
Northwestern Seminary will show 
whether we believe that the United 
Lutheran Church has a mission in and 
to the Americas. If we believe the 
United Lutheran Church has such a 
mission, we need more theological sem- 
inaries and more men. 

God give us more faith, more sem- 
inaries and more men! 

G. H. BrecuTo xp. 


in Oklahoma and New 


FOR CHILDREN’S BENEFIT 


Dear LUTHERAN: 

THE church is emphasizing so strongly 
what is needed and being done for the 
children of the church. This is clearly 
the duty of the church, but I am won- 
dering whether consideration has been, 
or should be, given to the influence of 
radio programs such as “The Aldrich 
Family,” usually at 8.30 Thursday eve- 
ning. Here when Henry gets into a 
tight place, he does not hesitate to lie 
out of it. It may be considered a 
“white” lie, but it is just as black as 
the Father of Lies himself. 

The first lie, perhaps a white one, has 
started many a criminal on the down- 
ward track. 

It is a program which delights chil- 
dren as well as many grown-ups, but I 
doubt where it increases a child’s re- 
gard for truth and honor. 
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If I am not intruding too much on 
your valuable time, I should be glad to 
hear what you think about it. 

F. S. WERTz. 

West Reading, Pa. 


Reply by Mrs. Fenner 

As for Henry Aldrich and his “white 
lies,” I don’t believe that I have taken 
them very seriously. In fact, I have 
only listened in to this program a few 
times. 

I heartily agree with Mr. Wertz that 
something ought to be done about the 
influence of certain radio programs 
upon children; the question is how to 
go about it. \ 

The International Council of Re- 
ligious Education has a committee that 
has been working on such problems for 
some time. The Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations, Mothers’ Clubs, and various 
other organizations are doing likewise. 
The difficulty lies in the fact that the 
radio is so involved in a business set- 
up that one has difficulty in breaking 
through. 

A rather fine constructive suggestion 
came from one group working on this 
problem. They suggest that after chil- 
dren and parents listen to a program 
such as “The Aldrich Family,’ the 
parents initiate a discussion on the sub- 
ject, such as, “Do you think Henry was 
right in the way he got out of that dif- 
ficulty?” “What is a white lie?” “What 
does the Bible say about deceit?” etc. 
After all, these questions of right and 
wrong should be discussed in the fam- 
ily and conclusions reached and stand- 
ards set. Children must be guided in 
adopting these Christian standards early 
in life. They must learn not to be 
guided wholly by what they read, hear 
or see. 

I believe that we have a marvelous 
opportunity through The Children of 
the Church to guide and strengthen the 
Christian living of our boys and girls 
in such a way that they will be better 
able to judge and choose Christian 
standards of conduct. 

Mase. B. FENNER. 


DR. EINSTEIN REBUKE 
APPROVED 


Dear LUTHERAN: 

I am an Episcopal clergyman who 
happens occasionally to read THE 
LUTHERAN. 

Recently, while visiting my uncle 
and aunt, Mr. and Mrs. Alfred J. 
Jacobson of Charlotte, N. C., who have 
been devout and substantially loyal 
Lutherans for over fifty years, I by 
chance glanced through THe LUTHERAN 
of January 22. I was very much im- 
pressed by Dr. Elson’s open letter to 
Dr. Albert Einstein, regarding Ein- 
stein’s disbelief in a personal God. It 
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seems to me not only opportune but 
imperative that it should be suggested 
to all refugee intellectuals that, regard- 
less of their convictions, they do not 
air beliefs which have, in effect, the 
destruction of the faith which makes 
possible their comfortable and peaceful 
exile. 

Kindly convey to Dr. Elson my deep 
appreciation for his splendid letter and 
know that it has always been a source 
of joy to me that the Lutheran Church 
has never been given to faith-wavering. 

ALLEN J/ MILLER. 


AN INFORMING CORRECTION 
(Continued from page 7) 


were flown to the breeze, which Fiske 
calls “the most desperate battle of the 
Revolution”—a large percentage of the 
soldiers were Lutherans, a denomina- 
tion unrecognized by the British. Turn 
over another page of your unopened 
history book and there stands Baron 
Steuben (no pure English blood here), 
who was the drillmaster of Washing- 
ton’s armies. That William Hurry, a 
Lutheran, rang the Liberty Bell July 
4, 1776. That a Lutheran pastor, Peter 
Muhlenberg, laid aside his robe in the 
pulpit and exclaimed, “There is a time 
to preach and a time to fight; and now 
the time to fight has come!” That after 
the famous Boston Tea Party that port 
was closed by the British, and that the 
Lutherans of old Salem Church, Leb- 
anon, Pa., sent money and flour to help 
preserve American liberty in the hearts 
of the sons and daughters of Massa- 
chusetts? That Augustus Conrad Muh- 
lenberg, a Lutheran, was the first 
Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives and signed the Bill of Rights?” 


Little Known Firsts 
The fame of John Eliot was ante- 
dated by John Companius, a Lutheran 
missionary to the Indians. Turn over 
some more history. pages which you 
have neglected to read, before you 
should have made such a constricted 
statement—‘“‘men of pure English blood 
. not Lutheran,” and you will find 
that the first colony to prohibit slavery 
(an English economic institution foisted 
on the colonies) was the Swedish Lu- 
theran colony in Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey in 1637. Recall that the Lutheran 
settlers in Kentucky and Missouri did 
much to save these states to the Union. 
That the Lutheran votes elected Lin- 
coln to the Presidency in the pivotal 
states of Ohio, Illinois, Michigan, Wis- 
consin and Iowa. Is it regrettable that 
the first regiment to reach Washing- 
ton, D. C., April 16, 1861, was a Penn- 
sylvania regiment from Berks County 
—50 per cent of whom were Lutherans 
and not of pure English blood? They 


wanted to save the Union which, if 
severed, would have made a European 
rivalry, the roots of which went back 
to the English institution of slavery be- 
gun in the English colonies. Remem- 
ber, too, that 215,000 soldiers in the 
first World War were Lutheran, which 
was six per cent—the highest of any 
church. So the Lutherans were not too 
late, nor did they give too little. I 
mention these facts without an iota of 
invidious comparison with any other 
denomination. The glory is not in Lu- 
theranism—the glory is simply loyal 
Americanism. 


To Avoid Persecutions 

Though I am a Lutheran minister, 
the son of a grocer who had horse 
sense, and my great-grandfather was 
a fifer in the Revolution, I love history 
but I am wary of the historian of the 
tendency type. I love high principles 
but I detest false propaganda. I prac- 
tice neither bigotry nor religious toler- 
ance (I don’t simply tolerate other re- 
ligions); my star is religious freedom. 
Thomas Jefferson considered his “Act 
for Establishing Religious Freedom— 
The Virginia Statute of 1786” (with its 
forcible preface and unusual conclu- 
sion) his most important contribution 
to the nation and the world, barring 
only one document—The Declaration of 
Independence—and I shout Amen. The 
bigotry and fines and imprisonments on 
the religious scruples of the English 
Established Church of Virginia called 
it forth. 

You speak of the Constitution pos- 
sessing “all the stigmata of English 
thought.” I have discovered, so far, 
sixty-four novel American features in 
the United States Constitution and our 
form of government. They are not of 
English origin but arose from colonial 
experiment or were from other ethnic 
sources. For example, Amendment Six, 
which provides for “compulsory process 
for securing witnesses in his favor,” in 
all cases first appeared in the United 
States Constitution and “to have the 
assistance of counsel for his defence” 
entered into English law after it had 
first appeared in our constitution. It 
had previously been in the colonial 
constitutions of Maryland, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania and Massachusetts. The 
first historical separation of church from 
state grew out of the Providence Com- 
pact of 1639. The independence of the 
Judiciary without dependence upon the 
wishes and whims of the king and an- 
swerable only to a written constitution 
was fought out under the leadership of 
the Rev. Thomas Allen and the dirt 
farmers of Berkshire County in Massa- 
chusetts. Their action closed the courts 
from 1774 to 1780. Then, too, regarding 
English origins—jury trials “the bul- 
wark of constitutional liberty,” scholars 
do not agree on its source. 
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The tripartite form of our govern- 
ment (legislative, executive and judi- 
cial) is from the French writer Mon- 
tenesquieu and his “Spirit of Laws.” 
Tacitus in his Germania speaks of two 
assemblies among the Teutons (Ger- 
mans), one the chiefs discussing trivial 
affairs, while those affairs touching all 
the people were decided in the assembly 
of freemen. This would correspond 
roughly to our Senate and House of 
Representatives. In the latter, taxation, 
which concerns all the people, is first 
proposed. 


Home Privacy Secured 

Again, the privacy and security of 
the home guaranteed by Amendment 
Four is older than Britain, since 
Hengist and Horsa landing there in 449 
brought this tradition or law that “a 
man’s house is his castle,’ from the 
German forests of the northern pen- 
insula where the Engles lived. 

Under the influence of the natural 
rights philosophers of both England and 
France the American documents framed 
in the years 1764 to 1776 betray modi- 
fied theories against law and tradition, 
and the author took refuge in natural 
rights and inalienable rights as the 
basis of the various declarations of 
rights, petitions, etc., which were sent 
to England. 

The purpose of this letter is not to 
becloud democracy’s great objective, 
which you champion so well. Don’t let 
any man or columnist question the loy- 
alty of Lutherans, who bear in their 
body and heart the stigmata of service 
and sacrifice in honor of America. I 
salute Pastor Martin Niemoller of Ger- 
many—‘Not you, Herr Hitler, but God 
is my Fuhrer.” I salute Churchill’s 
sturdy courage and faith which has 
American blood mixed with his English 
ancestry. 

America was founded not by English 
lords but by those whom King James I 
harried out of England, namely, the 
debtors, the malcontents and the re- 
ligious non-conformists. Did not Wil- 
liam Penn go to Germany to secure 
good inhabitants for Pennsylvania? The 
Lutheran element in American history 
is purely incidental and has no relation 
to the polity and policy of government. 

The cities, people and school chil- 
dren of France, to whom we gave “aid 
short of war” (I remember your col- 
umns on France), not England, pre- 
sented America with the Statue of Lib- 
erty which has this inscription at its 
base: 

“Give me your tired, your poor, 
Your huddled masses yearning to 
breathe free, 
The wretched refuse of your teeming 
shore, 
Send these, the homeless, tempest- 
tossed, to me; 
I lift my lamp beside the golden door.” 
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Mother and Daughter Partnership— 


St. James and Holy Trinity Plan Co-ordination of Serving 


New York Lutheranism 


A UNIQUE relationship has recently 
been consummated in the City of New 
York whereby the mother church of 
English Lutheranism in New York, St. 
James, and a daughter congregation, 
Holy Trinity, have entered into a part- 
nership of service. Two years ago it 
was found expedient to.dispose of the 
property of St. James congregation 
which was located at Madison Avenue 
and 73d Street. It was not wise at that 
time to determine a location to which 
the congregation should go. Under the 
circumstances an invitation to make 
use of Holy Trinity Church, Central 
Park West, at 65th Street, Dr. Paul 
Scherer and the Rev. W. van H. Davies 
pastors, was accepted. Now an arrange- 
ment for closer co-operation and 
stronger relationships between the two 
congregations has been drafted and ac- 
cepted. It is not a merger. The charter 
of St. James is not surrendered or 
abandoned, although those registered as 
its members may as individuals become 
members in full standing of Holy Trin- 
ity if they so desire. The endowment 
fund of St. James is to be maintained 
and, if possible, increased by voluntary 
contributions from any source. The 
name of St. James in some form is to 
appear on the official stationery of Holy 
Trinity. 


Mother of English Lutheranism 

St. James is commonly known as the 
mother church of English Lutheranism 
in the City of New York. It dates back 
to February 20, 1827, when a group of 
people under the leadership of the Rev. 
Frederick Christian Schaeffer met in a 
hired hall “to form what was destined 
to be the first successful venture in 
English Lutheranism in the City of 
New York. Concerning this period it is 
recorded: “Two other English-speaking 
congregations had been started, but 
circumstances had compelled them to 
abandon their efforts. Now another 
start was made, One evening a letter 
was delivered to Dr. Schaeffer contain- 
ing a message that a deed for a church 
building and three lots on Orange 
Street would be delivered to him as 
soon as a charter for an English con- 
gregation was secured. The gift was 
thankfully accepted. In commemora- 
tion of the example of this person the 
congregation adopted a seal with the 
words inscribed, ‘Not my name but my 
light,’ and the date of the organization.” 
It later transpired that the unknown 
donor was Peter Lorrillard, Sr. 

In the life of St. James Church, 
destined to succeed where its predeces- 
sors had failed, were heights of pros- 
perity and depths of adversity. Among 


FREDERICK CHRISTIAN SCHAEFFER, 


the Organizer of St. James Congregation in 
New York City 


its pastors have been men whose ability 
and consecration made permanent im- 
press upon the congregation and upon 
the Lutheranism of greater New York. 
In the person of the late Dr. J. B. Rem- 
ensnyder an unusually long pastorate 
was enjoyed. Dr. Remensnyder came 
to the church in 1881 and served the 
congregation for forty-three years. It 
was in 1890 that the location “then a 
long way uptown, to Madison Avenue 
and 73d Street,” was occupied. Dr. 
Remensnyder “was active not only in 
church circles in Manhattan, but also in 
the work of the church at large. In 
1923 he was made pastor emeritus.” 
Prior to Dr. Remensnyder’s pastorate, 
Drs. Strobel, Martin, Schoch, Wede- 
kind, and Orth were the ministers who 
followed Dr. Schaeffer. 


“Follow the People” 


In the half century from 1831 to 1881, 
when Dr. Remensnyder came, one can 
observe the effects of the shifting pop- 
ulation as New York City grew in size 
and variety of residents. The effort was 
made “to follow the people,” and the 
congregation moved to Mulberry Street, 
thence to Fifteenth Street where “the 
handsomest and costliest new church in 
the country was erected. But dark 
clouds hung over it. Dr. James L. 
Schoch, after preaching to his flock one 
bright Sunday in October 1864, mys- 
teriously disappeared. Every effort to 
discover some trace of the missing man 
was unavailing. After waiting in vain 
for tidings from their shepherd, the 
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Board of Trustees took measures to 
secure another preacher. The year fol- 
lowing, their church, erected at a cost 
of $60,000, burned to the ground.” 

Under date of March 10, 1927, Tur 
LUTHERAN published a story under the 
heading, “A Century Old,” which de- 
scribed “a celebration of the comple- 
tion of 100 years of activity in St. 
James, New York, and the advent of 
the second century of its life.’ The 
pastor of that year was the Rev. Wil- 
liam F. Sunday, Ph.D., now pastor of 
the Church of the Good Shepherd in 
Brooklyn. Among those in attendance 
at the anniversary services were Pres- 
ident F. H. Knubel, Dr. J. A. Morehead, 
and Dr. Paul Scherer. It was at one of 
these services that a recently discov- 
ered picture of the first pastor, Fred- 
erick C. Schaeffer, by the American 
artist, Rembrandt Peale, was unveiled 
in the chancel. 

Dr. Sunday. resigned the congrega- 
tion in 1929 and was succeeded in 1930 
by Dr. Charles Trexler. Dr. Trexler 
resigned in 1938. It was in that year, 
when the pressure of financial affairs 
jhad created a problem for the con- 
tinuance of the congregation’s life, that 
a proposal was received, suggesting 
“that the people of St. James worship 
with Holy Trinity until such time as 
they could see their way clear to start- 
ing again on the East Side. So in June 
1938, they came across the park. Since 
then the relationship between the two 
congregations has been close and cor- 
dial.” Thus began the co-operation 
which has been further increased by 
the arrangements entered into in this 
present year. 


Sunday School Honors 


Superintendent 


AT THE Chief Service on the morning 
of February 16 the Sunday school of 
St. Mark’s Church, China Grove, N. C., 
of which the Rev. Walter T. Nau is 
pastor, held a special service of recog- 
nition for one who has completed an 
uninterrupted service as secretary and 
treasurer for thirty-three years, Mr. 
M. L. Ritchie. Mr. W. L. Cooper, the 
general superintendent, bespoke the 
congregation’s appreciation of Mr. 
Ritchie’s faithfulness and Mr. F. H. 
Bostian presented Mr. Ritchie with a 
Bible bearing the inscription on the 
cover expressing the Sunday school’s 
esteem and noting the years 1908-1941. 

Mr. Ritchie has been prominent for 
many years in church and civie affairs 
of the city. Counsel and advice given 
by him in the capacity of church coun- 
cilman for many years has always been 
directed to the upbuilding and further- 
ing of God’s kingdom on earth. 
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Search Rewarded 


Ninety-seven-year-old Cornerstone of St. Paul’s Church, 


Washington, D. C., Uncovered 


Henry W. Snyper, D.D., pastor of St. 
Paul’s Church, Washington, D. C., en- 
joyed the thrill that rewards the suc- 
cessful completion of a long and anxious 
search. On the thirty-first of January 
of this year he was notified by tele- 
phone that the cornerstone of the 
church first erected by the congrega- 
tion of which he is now pastor had 
been discovered. Excavations for a 
modern structure had proceeded to a 
level twelve feet below the street sur- 
face, and a “bite” of a huge steam 
shovel had brought to light the corner- 
stone, encrusted in masonry, which had 
been laid June 12, 1844. Dr. Snyder, in 
a communication to THE LUTHERAN, 
stated that diligent search had been 
made for this relic of the past, but no 
results had followed. 


Placed in 1844 

St. Paul’s Church was established as 
the first Lutheran congregation in the 
city in which the English language was 
used. The first Lutheran church, Con- 
cordia, which continues to this day, 
dates back to 1833. Among the Lu- 
therans of the city was a younger gen- 
eration to whom English was the lan- 
guage of worship. At their insistence a 
Sunday school was started in 1842 and 
a mission established the next year. 
The cornerstone of a building was laid 
in 1844. 

Concerning the occasion, Dr. Snyder 
reports that the inscription on the mar- 
bletop stone is still distinctly legible 
and reads: “St. Paul’s Lutheran Church, 
City of Washington, District of Colum- 
bia, June 13, A. D. 1844. J. P. Van Ness 
consecrated this site to the worship of 
Almighty God, the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost. Amen.” 

Dr. Snyder’s article continues: “Gen- 
eral J. P. Van Ness, referred to, was 
not a member of the infant church, but 
a public spirited citizen, who, as the 
owner of large tracts of ground in the 
heart of the city, donated this site to 
St. Paul’s. He was present for the cere- 
mony of laying the cornerstone, as were 
also ex-President John Quincy Adams, 
the officers of the Grand Lodge of 
Masons of the District of Columbia, the 
order of the Sons of Temperance, the 
celebrated Marine Band, and countless 
others. The main address was deliv- 
ered by the Rev. Dr. J. G. Morris of 
Baltimore, and he was followed by the 
Rev. Dr. Benjamin Kurtz.” 

It is further stated: 
project was begun with twenty sub- 
scriptions totaling ninety-two dollars, 
promised mostly in quarterly payments! 
Today that would be considered a 


goodly offering for a morning service, 
\ 


“The building ~ 


if there was a blizzard. Times change, 
and so does the ‘change’ of the times.” 


Granite and Marble 

The cornerstone was a fine block of 
granite, in dimensions twenty-eight 
inches long, eighteen inches wide, and 
twelve inches deep. The hollow, or 
cache, in which the articles had been 
placed is seventeen inches long, ten 
inches wide, and seven inches deep. 
Originally this receptacle had been cov- 
ered with a white marble slab on which 
the inscription above quoted had been 
cut. Incidentally, the covering had not 
been waterproof, and the paper con- 
tents which were placed in the corner- 
stone almost a century ago were much 
affected by moisture, even though a 
glass jar had been used as an increased 
measure of safety. The jar, however, 
at some time had been broken and thus 
rendered incapable of performing the 
service expected of it. 

Within the stone were eight coins— 
a silver dollar, half dollar, quarter, 
dime, half dime, and a large copper 
penny, all in United States money; 
there was also a German silver dollar 
considerably corroded and another coin 
not yet deciphered. Also enshrined 
were “a German Bible, Martin Luther’s 


THE INSCRIPTION 


ON THE 

OLD CORNERSTONE OF ST. 

PAUL’S CHURCH, WASHING- 
TON, D. C. 


translation, watersoaked and apt to 
dry into an almost solid mass”; a 
smaller copy of the English Bible; a 
copy of Luther’s Small Catechism, to- 
gether with a copy of the Minutes of 
the Maryland Synod of 1843. The sec- 
ular journals of the times were not 
neglected. The National Intelligencer, 
Globe, Whig; and last but not least a 
portion of the church paper of that 
time, The Lutheran Standard, were 
found within the stone. Also preserved 
and made legible by careful cleaning 
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was a silver plate on which is the in- 
scription, “Martin Luther, The Bene- 
factor of the Protestant World, Born 
November 10, 1843, at Eisleben in Sax- 
ony, Died at the same place on the 18th 
of February, A. D. 1546, Aged 63 Years. 
Upwards of Twenty-seven Millions of 
Christians at this period of the World 
bear his Name and profess the Faith 
and Doctrines of Jesus Christ, the Sa- 
viour of the world. June 13, 1844. Here 
I stand; I cannot do otherwise; God 
help me. Amen.” 

St. Paul’s Church in Washington is 
no longer located on the site on which 
the first church was built. The corner- 
stone will be preserved, though exactly 
the position in which it will be placed 
has not yet been determined. Inci- 
dentally, Dr. Snyder suggests that 
greater care be used to protect the con- 
tents of cornerstones from injury by 
moisture. He suggests that the re- 
ceptacle “should be cut in the under 
side. Then any moisture or water that 
may gather has a chance to drain away 
instead of being held as though in a 
font. In addition, the use of a copper 
box for the articles to be placed in the 
stone is an improvement over glass. 

The assistance of Mr. Kimberly of 
the United States Archives Department 
is acknowledged by Dr. Snyder, and 
the comment is made that Mr. Luther 
Linkins, chairman of the Building Com- 
mittee of the church, was present when 
the stone was found. “Tt is rather re- 
markable that his grandmother, Mrs. 
Mary Woodward Linkins, and his great- 
grandfather, William R. Woodward, 
were present at the laying of this cor- 
nerstone.” 


The National Lutheran 
Home for Aged 


Two HUNDRED visitors from Washing- 
ton and nearby Maryland attended the 
third annual George Washington Tea 
sponsored by the Ladies’ Board of the 
National Lutheran Home for the Aged 
in Washington, D. C., February 22. 
Contributions amounted to nearly $400, 
and will be used toward payment for 
new bedsprings for the old folks. 

The Home was recently beautified 
and presented a homelike appearance. 
The orchestra of Atonement Church, 
Washington, played from three to five 
o’clock and music was furnished by 
members of St. Stephen’s and Incarna- 
tion churches. Among those present 
were Miss A. Barbara Wiegand, pres- 
ident of the Ladies’ Board; Mr. E. O. 
Manken, president of the Board of 
Trustees of the Home; and _ several 
members of the Board. Dr. Robert 
Lang, recently appointed superinten- 
dent of the Home, welcomed the vis- 
itors,-and Mrs. Martin McGrory headed 
the committee in charge of the tea. 
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5th 5 Vises 


CROWN PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF NORWAY AT 
SERVICE FOR NORWEGIAN SEAMEN 


FEBRUARY 9 was a red letter day for 
the Church of the Resurrection at Hali- 
fax, Nova Scotia. That afternoon a 
special service was held for Norwegians 
in the Norwegian language, and at that 
service we were honored by having in 
attendance Crown Prince Olav and 
Crown Princess Martha of Norway. 
The Royal Couple were in Halifax and 
Lunenburg visiting their countrymen, 
and this special service was held so that 
Norwegians might have a chance to 
worship in the Lutheran Church in 
their own language. 

The service was conducted by the 
Rev. Berge Overland, Norwegian sea- 
men’s pastor of Montreal. The Prince 
and Princess were met at the door by 
Pastor Overland and Pastor Conrad, 
who expressed his pleasure at having 
them come to the church, and extended 
a cordial welcome. The two pastors 
then escorted the Royal Couple to their 
chairs in the front of the church. About 
250 Norwegians were present at the 
service and about 225 visitors. Among 
the notables present: were members of 
the Norwegian Embassy at Washington, 
the heads of the Norwegian Navy in 
Canada, the Norwegian Consul of Hali- 
fax and his staff. 

Pastor Overland, in his sermon, 
stressed the necessity that all do their 
duty and obey God and the King in the 
present struggle “by heart and not by 
word only.” On the seas the Norwegian 
sailors were doing their fullest duty, 
and if all Norsemen followed their ex- 
ample the day would not be far distant 
when they would be able to return to 
a free Norway. Prayers were offered 
for King Haakon and His Royal House 
and for all Norwegians who were carry- 
ing on the fight for democracy. 

The male quartet of Resurrection 
Church sang a special number in Eng- 
lish. The British national anthem was 
sung in Norwegian, and the service 
closed with the singing of the Nor- 
wegian national anthem. As the Royal 
Couple left the church the boys of the 
34th Halifax Cub Pack of Resurrection 
Church formed a guard of honor. 

It was indeed a history-making day 
and one that will not soon be forgotten 
by the people of the church, and by 
others living in the city. It has given 
the Lutheran Church an added prestige 
in the life of the city. 


With the Boy Scouts 

On the evening of February 16 an 
interesting feature took place at Ves- 
pers, when Pastor Conrad dedicated a 
Union Jack and the official Cub flag 
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which had been presented to the boys 
by the Men’s Club. As the organist 
played “Rule Britannia,” the boys en- 
tered the church, the flags being car- 
ried by the Six-ers, who presented 
them at the altar for dedication. The 
boys sang a special musical number at 
this service, with the solo part sung by 
Dick Borge. The Cubs also observed 
the memory of the late Lord Baden- 
Powell by holding a special memorial 
service on the morning of the third 
Sunday in January. This service was 
conducted by the boys, and the pastor 


gave an appreciation of the life of the 


founder of the Boy Scouts. Later in 
the day the boys took part in a city 
service which was held in All Saints 
Anglican Cathedral. 

A concert for the benefit of the men 
in uniform was given in the Y. M. C..A. 
Hostel February 10. The program was 
in charge of the choir director of Res- 
urrection Church, Mr. George Ernst, 
who presented his concert orchestra in 
a number of fine selections. After the 


concert the ladies of the church served — 


refreshments. 

The Young People presented a variety 
concert in the auditorium of the Y. M. 
C. A. on the evening of January 31. 
A large and appreciative audience was 
present. 


In the Parishes 
Recently the Rev. Walter Goos was 
installed as pastor of the Rose Bay 
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Parish in St. Matthew’s Church, Rose 
Bay. The installation was conducted 
by the Rev. C. H. Whitteker, president 
of synod, and the sermon was preached 
by the Rev. George Innes, president of 
the Southern Conference. After the 
service a reception was held in the 
parish hall. 


St. Mark’s Church, Middle LaHave, 
recently celebrated its anniversary by 
special services.-In the afternoon Pas- 
tor Innes of Lunenburg conducted the 
service and dedicated two flags in mem- 
ory of the late Capt. Stannage Walters, 
presented by his daughter, Mrs. Russell 
Spindler. The evening service was con- 
ducted by Pastor Walter Goos, and the 


choir of St. Matthew’s Church, Rose . 


Bay, took charge of the musical part of 
the service. 


January 15 the new organ in the 
Union Church at West Northfield was 
dedicated: "The Rev. W. H. Palmer, 
pastor of the United Church congrega- 
tion, performed the act of dedication; 
the Rev. James Dauphinee, pastor of 
the Lutheran congregation, read the 
lessons and offered the prayers, and 
the Rev. Clinton Veinotte, rector of the 
Anglican congregation, preached the 
sermon. 


In Zion Church, Lunenburg, on the 
evening of February 2, Carroll Fritze 
was ordained to the holy ministry by 
the Rey. C. H. Whitteker, president of 
synod. The sermon was preached by 
the Rev. George Innes, pastor of Zion 
Church. Mr. Fritze has received a call 
to become assistant pastor of the Church 
of the Atonement in Philadelphia, Pa., 
and was installed at the morning serv- 
ice on the ninth of March. 
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See Tidings 


NINE TRAINING FIELDS NEAR SAN ANTONIO 


Upward Trend in the Parishes 


EarLty in January San Antonio Lu- 
therans entertained the Rev. N. M. 
Ylvisaker, president of the Chaplains’ 
Association of the Army and Navy of 
the United States, and were very much 
entertained by him as he spoke of his 
work with our new army that is arising. 
He seeks the co-operation and assist- 
ance of every Lutheran pastor in the 
work of caring for our boys in camp 
cities. The chaplains are the only rep- 
resentatives of the church to care for 
the spiritual welfare of our men in 
camp, except for occasional visits; but 
when the boys are on leave, the local 
congregations should provide a home 
for them and whatever program is 
necessary. Let us keep in touch with 
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our boys and let us keep our boys in 
touch with the church. In several in- 
stances pastors have been prompt to 
send in notifications, but in many cases 
the boys have found the church of their 
own volition. St. Luke’s Lutheran 
Church is the only U. L. C. A. church 
in San Antonio, where the following 
fields are located: Randolph, Kelly, 
Dodd, Brooks, Camp Normole, Fort 
Sam Houston, Arsenal, Duncam, Camp 
Bullis. If you know of boys coming to 
this section, or to Texas, please write 
this correspondent, stating exactly the 
name, the outfit, company and other 
information that will enable us to find 
him more readily. It is a difficult and 
almost an impossible task to find per- 
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sons in the turmoil of our growing 
camps with its daily changes. Exact 
addresses are necessary. 


January 5 the Rev. R. G. Hartfiel, 
formerly of Ray Point-Pawnee-George 
West Parish, was installed as pastor of 
St. Peter’s Church, Ander Community, 
near Goliad. The president of synod, 
the Rev. Paul Bechter, was in charge 
of the service. The Rev. J. C. A. 
Pfenninger, recently resigned from 
Grace Church, Harlingen, moved to 
the above parish March 1. It is under- 
stood that the pastor will live in the 
town of George West from now on, in- 
stead of in the little combination 
church-parsonage in Ray Point. Al- 
though the George West congregation 
is the smallest of the three, the town 
presents the most attractive future for 
mission growth. 


Encouraging Reports 


Our genial and efficient synodical 
treasurer, Mr. E. C. Vogt of Victoria, 
reported that the synod made a gain 
of $352.51 over last year in apportioned 
benevolence. In the last six years the 
amount contributed has increased from 
$3,581.17 to $6,181.94. 


Eight congregations paid in full in 
1940. There are now twenty-eight con- 
gregations in the Texas Synod. Some 
of them made splendid increases over 
previous years. First United, Dallas, 
and Grace Church, Houston, both paid 
$100 in excess of the apportionment. 
According to the last synodical minutes, 
the Texas Synod has 7,120 baptized 
members and 5,056 confirmed mem- 
bers. 


We shared with our Houston congre- 
gations recently the joy of meeting and 
hearing the Rev. Dr. Nathan R. Mel- 
horn, our beloved editor of THE Lv- 
THERAN. We read of this trip in his 
page, “Across the Desk,” recently. We 
feel that the Doctor’s experience with 
that Louisiana “chicken in the rough” 
should be augmented by a very close 
knowledge and experience with a 
chicken barbecued in Texas, especially 
one usually prepared at conferences 
and conventions of the synod. We take 
upon ourselves the “chance” and the 
responsibility of inviting him! In other 
words, “He hasn’t seen (or eaten) any- 
thing yet!” 


Co-operation With the American 
Lutheran Church 


Plans are definitely under way, a staff 
has been chosen, courses selected and 
other details planned for the Lutheran 
Workers’ Institute for 1941 to be held 
in Texas Lutheran College at Seguin, 
Texas. The executive committee re- 
cently met in Seguin and completed 
plans for their combined effort. The 
Rev. Donald E. Elder of Houston and 
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the writer represented the U. L. C. A. 
in the planning. President William F. 
Kraushaar of Texas Lutheran College 
and Dean Adolph Streng served on the 
committee for the A. L. C. The Rey. 
Erwin S. Spees of the Parish and 
Church School Board will teach in the 
school. It is expected that an instructor 
for The Children of the Church pro- 
gram will be placed on the staff also. 


Dallas Layman Honored 

Mr. E. H. Blum, a member of First 
United Lutheran Church, Dallas, the 
Rev. William J. Hoebel pastor, was re- 
cently honored by the Atlantic Re- 
fining Company, Philadelphia, by hav- 
ing one of the company’s new ships 
named for him. Mrs. Blum participated 
in the launching ceremonies on March 
15 in Philadelphia. Pastor Hoebel also 
announced that First Church recently 
rejoiced over the gift of a set of Deagan 
Organ Chimes from Mr. and Mrs. Blum. 
They were blessed on Christmas Eve 
at a fitting service. 


HOLY CROSS CHURCH, YOAKUM, TEXAS 


Holy Cross Church, Yoakum, Texas, 
President Paul Bechter pastor, has re- 
cently remodeled the interior of their 
church. We are happy to note that 
Pastor Bechter received a $300 increase 
in salary from his congregation at the 
beginning of the new year. 


The Rev. E. Rowoldt, pastor of Trin- 
ity Church, Miles, will enjoy an annual 
increased support of $100. To other 
congregations whose support is below 
the average mark we would say: “Go 
and do thou likewise!” 


First Church, Austin, the Rev. Fred 
W. Kern pastor, published a church 
calendar again this year for use among 
members and friends of the congrega- 
tion. Each service and meeting date 
throughout the year is especially 
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marked. There is no longer reason for 
the stock excuse, “I did not know .. .!” 
First Church made splendid gains dur- 
ing 1940! Over $4,800 was paid on in- 
terest and indebtedness; expenses for 
the congregation and_ organizations 
amounted to $11,832.64. The member- 
ship at the end of four and one-half 
years of life is: Baptized, 449; con- 
firmed, 341; communing, 277. 


The Faithful Visitor, the parish paper 
of Trinity Church, Victoria, the Rev. 
J. M. Schedler pastor, started its twen- 
tieth year of publication in 1941. Mr. 
E. C. Vogt has been connected with its 
staff since it was, first published. The 
morning services of Trinity will be 
heard over the local radio station KVIC 
during April. 


Peace Church, Vernon, the Rev. J. W. 
Kern pastor, ended the year with the 
apportionment paid, and $1,016.67 in 
the general treasury with which to do 
business in 1941. The baptized mem- 
bership during 1940 increased from 160 
to 167. There are now 108 confirmed 
members in the congregation. 


St. Andrew’s Church, Weesatche, the 
Rey. E. Petersen pastor, where the 
Texas Synod convention will be held 
May 4-6, and also the Brotherhood 
Convention May 4, now numbers 465 
baptized members, 352 confirmed mem- 
bers and 259 communicants. The church 
attendance increased in 1940 over 1939 
from 72 to 97.5. 


We are sorry to hear that ill health 
caused the resignation of the Rev. 
Robert O. Flechtner of the Tivoli-Inez 
Parish. He left the field March 1. 


Help a Neighbor 


St. Mark’s, Cuero, the Rev. A. A. 
Hahn pastor, after paying the rather 
large apportionment in full, paying a 
goodly sum on the new church debt, 
found room in her heart for one of our 
Texas mission churches and voted a 
$10 gift to St. Luke’s, San Antonio. That 
is a good example for any self-support- 
ing congregation to follow! St. Luke’s 
ended the year with some black figures 
in her books for the first time in many 
months,but filed a number of unpaid 
bills. Nearly $3,000 was raised by all 
organizations. The active confirmed 
membership at the end of 1940 was 151. 
Many plans are being laid for 1941 since 
this is our fifteenth anniversary year. 
Ambitious goals were set at the annual 
meeting, namely, an average morning 
attendance of 150; to pay to the local 
bank the amount of the first mortgage 
debt, $1,100 at 6 per cent! Six new 
members have been received this year. 
St. Luke’s Women of the Church edited 
a Year Book in which the plans, pro- 
grams, prayer suggestions and other 
interesting items were printed. 
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DR. HARMAN INSTALLS SUCCESSOR 


Rural Youth Leadership 


The Rev. John B. Rupley, Sr., was 
installed as pastor of St. Paul’s congre- 
gation, Grand Island, Nebr., February 9. 
The charge to the congregation was 
given by the president of Midland Col- 
lege, Dr. F, C. Wiegman; the charge to 
the pastor by the president of synod, 
Dr. J. C. Hershey. Not many pastors 
have the opportunity ,of installing their 
successors. Due to Dr. C. B. Harman’s 
office as vice-president of synod; to the 
thirty-two years he has faithfully 
served the synod and the splendid 
service to the congregation during the 
past twenty years, he was given this 
unusual privilege. The council of St. 
Paul’s Church passed fitting resolutions 
upon Dr. Harman’s retirement from the 
active pastorate. During his twenty 
years in the congregation he baptized 
964 children, baptized or confirmed 1,379 
adults, received 332 members by letter. 
St. Paul’s is the second largest congre- 
gation in the synod with 2,111 baptized, 
1,391 confirmed and 825 communing 
members. Dr. and Mrs. Harman will 
continue to make Grand Island their 
home. 


Raymond Johnson, graduate of 
Northwestern Seminary, was ordained 
in his home congregation January 26 
and is now taking up work as an as- 
sistant to Dr. W. H. Traub in Kountze 
Memorial Church, Omaha. 


A twelve-page, mimeographed bi- 
monthly paper is being published by 
the Rev. John S. Rhine, pastor of the 
Gurley-Dalton Parish, to replace the 
Sunday bulletins. It is filled with help- 
ful information of local and general 
church news. The last issue contained 
a chart showing the increase in com- 
muning membership. The membership 
of the Gurley congregation has grown 
from 50 to 110 and the Dalton congre- 
gation from 55 to 105. Those who have 
lived through the dust bowl drought 
and decreasing population will appre- 
ciate what this means in pastoral effort. 


The Youth Leadership 

in League work in Nebraska is coming 
from rural and small town congrega- 
tions. This significant fact was evident 
in the recent district “officers’ and 
workers’ conference” of the Northeast 
District Luther League. Both President 
Berger and President von Seggern of 
the Nebraska and Midwest State 
Leagues are from rural congregations, 
as well as the larger number of dele- 
gates. The conference was held in St. 
John’s.Church, Schuyler, the Rev. H. T. 
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Monnich pastor. Ninety-one workers 
from fifteen congregations registered, 
together with a number of visitors. The 
morning session was led by Dr. A. O. 
Frank of Fremont in which the duties 
of officers and committee were discussed 
on the basis of the “If I Were” series. 
The discussion also led to questions 
which were answered by the speaker 
in the afternoon question box. The 
Rev. W. Motzkus of Leigh centered his 
afternoon devotional around the 
thought, “What Is a Christian?” Speak- 


ing on “A Christian Society” Dr. F. Cy 


Wiegman of Midland challenged the 
delegates to dedicate their lives to 
Christ, “now.” <A stereopticon. lecture 
of our mission work in Liberia, Africa, 
brought the missionary incentive to the 
League leaders. The conference ended 
with a delightful dinner served by the 
ladies of St. John’s congregation, with 
the Rev. Paul Wiegman as toastmaster. 
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Social Missions Institute 

Thirty-three parishes were repre- 
sented by their pastors and several lay 
leaders, men and women, in the joint 
meeting of the Midwest and Nebraska 
Synod Social Mission Institute in Grace 
Church, Lincoln, February 11. Dr. M. 
Koolen opened the conference with a 
deeply spiritual devotion based on 
Psalm 90: 1. Led by Executive Secre- 
tary C. Franklin Koch, it was clear that 
one day is not sufficient time for pas- 
tors to discuss the many vital and prac- 
tical problems the work of the Board 
of Social Missions reaches. Varied con- 
victions gave rise to interesting discus- 
sion. More frequent opportunity for in- 
formation and the exchange of view- 
points would no doubt prove helpful to 
the more productive labors in the re- 
spective parishes. The western district 
meeting was held in North Platte. 

With more rains in Nebraska, the 
cornhuskers are rejoicing in the pros- 
pects of corn to husk next fall. The 
heavy black loam sure does turn into 
real mud though, when it is wet. If 
you don’t believe it try driving a new 
model automobile through an unpaved 
farm road. We say through, for there 
is no driving over such a road. 
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Wings OW the Wares Valley 


LENTEN PROGRAMS IN DAYTON, OHIO, AND VICINITY 


The Children’s Chapel 


THE roar of airplane motors over the 
Valley has greatly increased in recent 
months, as the latest types of govern- 
ment planes are being brought to 
Wright Field for testing or to Patterson 
Field for repairs. The new wind tun- 
nel at Wright Field, largest in the 
world, is nearing completion, and will 
soon be used to produce any kind of 
wind conditions possible for plane test- 
ing. Additional land that will double 
the area of Wright Field has been pur- 
chased. 

Industry has reached an all-time peak 
as new factories are moving into Day- 
ton, and others are enlarging their ca- 
pacities. Dayton, long famous for its 
high precision tool making, is actually 
facing a shortage in skilled mechanics. 

Perhaps the last institution to profit 
by improved financial conditions is the 
church. Increased working hours tend 
to decrease church attendance, and in- 
creased wages are not always trans- 
lated into increased pledges and giving. 
But the church does share in these 
gains. 


Pre-Lenten Retreats 


were held over the Ohio Synod by the 
Conferences and the Luther League. 
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The Southern Conference met in the 
chapel at Hamma Seminary February 
12. Six ten-minute meditations were 
presented based on the Eisenach Epis- 
tles for Lent. The Communion was 
celebrated as the closing part of the 
three-hour service. The Rev. Herbert 
Gourley, pastor of First Church, Troy, 
and secretary of the Conference, read 
the service, Dean E. E. Flack of the 
seminary served as lector, and Dr. L. H. 
Larimer preached the sermon. 


Luther Leagues of the Dayton Dis- 
trict met in Grace Church, H. W. Han- 
shue, D.D., pastor, Sunday evening, 
February 16, as part of the state-wide 
Luther League retreats. A three-fold 
theme was used—Keeping Lent in 
Thought, Prayer, and Action. All 
speakers were Leaguers—Harry Reed 
from Grace Church, Nancy Britton 
from First Church, and Olga Holiga 
from St. John’s. Following the wor- 
ship period, a fellowship hour was en- 
joyed in the lower church. 

The United and American Lutheran 
pastors are working together for Holy 
Week and Good Friday services. Thirty- 
minute noon-day services will be held 
during Holy Week, and two services 
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will be held Good Friday from 12.00 to 
3.00. A fine spirit has always existed 
between these two bodies in this area, 
where they are about equal in size and 
number of churches. The Inner Mis- 
sion, sponsored by the two groups, has 
served as the least common denom- 
inator for better understanding and co- 
operation. 


Inner Mission Roll Call 


The annual Roll Call for the Inner 
Mission will be conducted after Easter 
this year, one month later than usual. 
As a part of the campaign, the Mission 
will broadeast each Sunday of April 
over Station WING (1380 K) at 2.00 
P. M. 

Under the direction of Superinten- 
dent Stoneburner, the collection of 
clothing and furniture and the store 
have been organized under the “Inner 
Mission Industries.” Mr. Melvin W. 
Buesing of Appleton, Wis., has been 
placed in charge of this department, 
but will soon have to leave for a year’s 
training under selective service. 


Each year a series of Confirmand 
Rallies are held throughout the state, 
generally the Sunday before Palm Sun- 
day. Two such meetings will be held 
in the Southern Conference on Passion 
Sunday, one in Springfield, the other in 
Miamisburg. 


At a reorganization meeting of the 
Chautauqua Lutheran Assembly, Her- 
man C. Getter, D.D., of Lewisburg was 
named president, the Rev. James Miller 
of Dayton vice-president, the Rev. 
Rudolph Walborn of Columbus was 
chosen secretary, and Mr. Robert M. 
Heist of Miamisburg was elected treas- 
urer. Plans for the 1941 Assembly are 
well under way, when it meets June 
23-27. Dr. Ralph H. Long, executive 
secretary of the National Lutheran 
Council, will deliver the opening ad- 
dress. He will speak the Sunday pre- 
ceding at another mass meeting of all 
Lutherans, sponsored by the Laymen’s 
League of the Inner Mission. 


Congregational Advance in Dayton 


Adjusting its program to its increased 
facilities has been the task of Second- 
Trinity Congregation, the Rev. Frank 
Secrist pastor. The 60 x 75 foot addi- 
tion was completed and dedicated late 
in November. The addition provides 
a large assembly room, two large class- 
rooms, eight individual classrooms, and 
two large rooms divided into three 
rooms each for children. In the base- 
ment a beautiful children’s chapel, com- 
plete with chancel furniture, a small 
electric organ, and pews seating 100 
children, has been constructed. The 
room is finished in white, and has fine 
stained glass windows. A kitchen, social 
room and stage complete the lower 
church arrangement. A new heating 


plant was installed to take care of the 
entire building. Church offices, in- 
cluding a study for the pastor and an 
office for the secretary have been pro- 
vided on the second floor of the new 
section of the building. 

The building, constructed of brick, 
and finished inside in dark oak with 
fan cream plastered walls, cost $44,000 
to build and equip. It marks a great 
advance in the work of the congrega- 
tion, and has grown out of the interest, 
prayers, and faith of the congregation 
and a loyal pastor. 


Personal 


The Rev. Frank Secrist became 
seriously ill in January with strep- 
pneumonia, and was confined to the 
hospital for nearly four weeks. He is 
home now, but will not be able to re- 
sume active duties until he is thor- 
oughly well again. 


The Rev. Howard I. Pospesel, pastor 
of Westwood Church and secretary of 
the Ohio Synod, has been granted a five 
months’ leave of absence by his con- 
gregation to participate in the Witten- 
berg campaign. The Rev. Forrest 
Stoneburner, superintendent of the In- 
ner Mission, will occupy the pulpit in 
the pastor’s absence. 


The Rev. William C. Zimman, pastor 
of First Church, has been named con- 
ference chairman in the Wittenberg 
drive. 


The Rev. Paul H. Weihl of Osborn 
reports the recent burning of the note 
incurred by the remodeling program, 
at the Lutheran Church in Brandt. The 
Rev. H. E. Crowell of Springfield, 
former pastor of the parish, was the 
guest speaker. 


Continued progress is being made in 
the new Home Mission field in Oakwood 
under the leadership of the Rev. John 
T. Keister, Jr. Forty charter members 
have been secured so far, and a fine 
site has been secured for the erection 
of the new church. Sunday services 
are held weekly in the local theatre, 
and a Sunday school is conducted. 
During Lent services will be held in 
the homes of the congregation. 
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THE REV. 
WILLIAM 
VAN H. DAVIES 


IN ANOTHER section of this week’s 
LUTHERAN, there is an article which 
gives a sketch of the history of the 
English Evangelical Lutheran Church 
of St. James in New York City. This 
church, in addition to being the oldest 
English Lutheran Church in Manhat- 
tan, has a rich tradition for which any 
congregation might be thankful. The 
relationship which has now been 
worked out between this church and 
the Church of the Holy Trinity has 
brought to the attention of many peo- 
ple the realization that there are things 
which can be done to strengthen the 
forces of Lutheranism in this area. 

Every congregation has its “lean” and 
its “fat” years. There are times when 
churches which were once landmarks 
of a community find that their position is 
radically changed. Very often the lo- 
cation plays a part in such a change of 
status. Many “downtown” churches 
with large endowments and valuable 
property have faced the necessity of 
closing their doors for no other reason 
than that the location is no longer suit- 
able for an active congregation. St. 
James, in the course of its history, has 
been burdened from time to time with 
practically all the problems that con- 
front a city church. When it became 
quite clear that action would have to 
be taken in 1938, two points were con- 
sidered: (1) How could the best in the 
rich tradition of St. James be pre- 
served? (2) How could the congrega- 
tion of St. James strengthen and sup- 
port Lutheranism in Manhattan? 


Positive Results 

Now, after worshiping with the 
Church of the Holy Trinity for three 
years as a guest congregation, it is the 
conviction of both churches that the 
experiment undertaken has produced 
positive results. The members of St. 
James have continued to worship to- 
gether and the children have continued 
their interest in Lutheran church 
schools. Thus a long and commend- 
able history continues. At the same 
time, should it ever be thought advis- 
able to start another United Lutheran 
Church in the district where St. James 
was recently located, the charter may 
at any time be used for that purpose. 

On the point of strengthening Lu- 


New York City News 


By W. Van H. Davies 


theranism the results have been im- 
portant too. By worshiping with the 
Church of the Holy Trinity this con- 
gregation has quite definitely been 
helped. Attendance in the church 
schools has increased, additional peo- 
ple have enriched the organizations and 
societies, and, above all, the regular 
attendance of members of St. James at 
the Sunday services has made these 
services more worshipful and has in- 
creased the sense of congregational 
fellowship. Together, also, these two 
congregations have been able to do 
things which neither congregation alone 
would have been able to undertake. 
And not least of the benefits of this 
experiment has been the plain fact that 
churches are always helped when an 
occasion is presented which leads them 
to think less of their inherited parochial 
interests and to lay greater emphasis 
upon the larger work of the Church of 
Christ which may be advanced by join- 
ing spiritual resources. 

There have been other experiments 
on the island of Manhattan, and these 
will be discussed in later news columns. 
Also, there is a strong group of laymen 
from representative churches who are 
giving consecrated service in trying to 
rethink the problems which our 
churches face. This Manhattan Lu- 
theran Parish Committee is both eager 
and willing to give its counsel and help 
for the purpose of aiding each congre- 
gation which seeks its advice to be 
more effective in its Christian growth 
and service. 


Lutheran Work Camps 


The Rev. Paul John Kirsch, until re- 
cently associate pastor of Holy Com- 
munion Lutheran Church in Philadel- 
phia, has been calling upon Lutheran 
clergymen to explain the idea of estab- 
lishing Lutheran Volunteer Work 
Camps, patterned somewhat after the 
plan carried on by the Society of 
Friends. Mr. Kirsch is discussing the 
following items, which he feels work 
camps can provide: 

(1) Training for those who look for- 
ward to doing Christian reconstruction 
work, whether or not related to the 
destruction wrought by the war. 

(2) The Christian discipline of in- 
tensive community life, based on wor- 
shiping together and living together in 
simplicity and for service. 

(3) The challenge of significant, and 
perhaps strenuous, working together 
with like-minded Christian persons in 
the service of the Church; of disad- 
vantaged persons; and of a new and 
better society. 
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(4) Opportunity for thorough-going 
study and discussion of the Christian 
bases of and approach to a better social 
order. : 

(5) Experimentation upon which 
subsequently the Church may, if it 
likes, build its own alternative service 
program for those of its members who 
do not believe in the method of war. 


Western New York 


By Hersert A. Boscu 


Turspay night, February 25, an event 
of unusual character occurred when the 
Sunday School Association of Concor- 
dia Lutheran Church, Buffalo, N. Y., 
honored three of its members who 
were celebrating their silver anniver- 
sary as~members of the educational 
forces of the congregation. The Misses 
Minnie Baer, Cora Sauter and Drusilla 
Stengel were the honor guests at a 
supper held in the parish house, and 
Mr. Christian Hoffman, a former su- 
perintendent, presided as toastmaster. 

Miss Sauter and Miss Stengel began 
their Sunday school activity shortly 
after their confirmation, continued their 
apprenticeship during their teachers’ 
college days—and though they are 
members of the school system of the 
city during the week, they are ded- 
icated to the task of teaching in the 
church every Sunday. It is interesting 
that while the former teaches the grade 
classes, her responsibility is with the 
adults on Sunday, as mentor of the 
Ladies’ Bible Class; while the latter, 
busy with high school pupils during 
the week, is in charge of the Begin- 
ners’ Department Sunday morning. 

Miss Baer also has had wide experi- 
ence in the educational field, as teacher 
in kindergarten and as music instruc- 
tor for private pupils. The Sunday 
school is fortunate in having the serv- 
ices of these three for so long a period, 
and recognized its obligation in a token 
presented to each by Mr. Willard 
Sauter, the superintendent. The ad- 
dress of the evening was by the Rev. 
John Dimpfl of Dunkirk, N. Y., who 
spoke on “The Task, the Technique and " 
Triumph of the Teacher,” in a helpful 
way. Congratulations were brought by 
Mr. John Kerm, chairman of the church 
council, and by the Rev. Herbert A. 
Bosch, pastor. 


The annual dinner of the Church 
Extension Society of the United Lu- 
theran Churches of Buffalo and Vicinity 
was held February 11, at the Buffalo 
Consistory, when members and friends 
from eighteen churches, more than 200 
strong, gathered for their evening of 
fellowship and inspiration. The address 
was given by Mr. William H. Stackel of 
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Rochester, N. Y., member of the Ex- 
ecutive Board of the U. L. C. A., who 
in a masterful manner developed the 
theme, “The Church, Our First Line 
of Defense.” He urged his hearers to 
cultivate their spiritual forces through 
the means found within the Church, 
that the Church as a spiritual factor 
in life might bring its witness to a 
puzzled world. 

Greetings were brought by the Rev. 
G. P. Williams, pastor of the Augus- 
tana congregation in Buffalo; the Rev. 
Harmon W. Hibling, pastor of Grace 
Church, American Lutheran Church, 
and member of the District Home Mis- 
sions Committee of that body; and the 
Rev. Henry F. Wind, City Missionary 


of the Synodical Conference, and pres- 
ident of the Associated Charities group 
of this Lutheran body. 

The officers of the Church Extension 
Society arranged for the incidentals of 
the dinner: the Rev. William T. Heil, 
secretary; the Rev. John M. Strodel, 
vice-president; the Rev. Herbert A. 
Bosch, president. 

The Church Extension Society is a 
local adjunct of the Board of Amer- 
ican Missions, and at present assists in 
the maintenance of the following three 
congregations: St. Mark’s, Kenmore, 
the Rev. Henry M. Schumann; Church 
of the Ascension, Snyder, the Rev. 
Wade H. Koons; First Church, Blasdell, 
the Rev. Edward J. Simpson, Jr. 


A Golden Anniversary 


DR. G. A. BENZE FIFTY YEARS IN THE PASTORATE 
OBSERVED IN ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 


Ir on February 16 the Luther 
Leaguers who studied Foreign Missions 
thought of a proper observance when 
1942 brings the India Centenary, they 
considered the place Father Heyer had 
in establishment of the mission work 
in India. Long before Father Heyer 
sailed to India he sojourned in north- 
west Pennsylvania as missionary of the 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania. He made 
himself a pastor’s study over the spring- 
house on the George Peiffer farm near 
Saegertown, played the flute in spare 
hours, and conceived plans to finance 
parish work through donations monthly 
of the price of a pound of butter from 
each German woman of the parish. 

A portion of the harvest from such 
sowing came this present year in Erie, 
Pa., when the beloved Dr. Gustave A. 
Benze celebrated the golden anniver- 
sary of his pastorate in St. John’s 
Church, a pastorate which reveals 5,065 
baptisms, 2,066 confirmations, 1,873 
marriages, and 4,065 funerals. 


By L. W. Rupe 


St. John’s is the oldest church of any 
denomination in the City of Erie; Dr. 
Benze is the city’s Senior Pastor. On 
Sexagesima Sunday the anniversary 
sermon was preached by the president 
of the Pittsburgh Synod, the Rev. H. 
Reed Shepfer. Dr. W. E. Frey and Pas- 
tor William Hall were the liturgists. 
In the evening the secretary of synod, 
Dr. John J. Myers, preached, with Pas- 
tors Donald L. Houser, L. O. Benze 
and Theodore H. Althof, liturgists. An 
organ recital by Percival LeSueuer 
preceded this service. 

On Tuesday, the anniversary, a serv- 
ice was dedicated to “The Spiritual 
Sons and Daughters of the Pastor,” 
with an address by A. W. Steinfurth, 
D.D., of Wilkinsburg. This service was 
preceded by a recital by Organist 
LeSueuer, assisted by Paul Cleveland, 
violinist, and Clarence Seyler, soloist. 
The liturgists for this service were Pas- 
tors Albert U. Gesler, Sheldon S. 
Schweikert, and Dr. Noah E. Yeiser. 


THE REV. WILLIAM HALL. WILLIAM E. FREY, D.D., AND GUSTAVE A. BENZE, D.D. 
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“The Benze Era” 


so termed by Dr. Ellis B. Burgess, be- 
gan April 16, 1872, when Pastor Adolph 
Leopold Benze accepted the call from 
St. John’s Church to be pastor. He 
served in Erie until his death, January 
18, 1891, reconstructing the church at 
an expense of $23,000, confirming 1,090, 
solemnizing 625 weddings, conducting 
1,127 funerals. With one accord the 
people turned to his son, ordained in 
1889, then serving the Corry-Drake’s 
Mills Parish. Pastor Gustave became 
his father’s successor February 18, 1891. 

The earliest history of this pastorate 
records the entrance of the three 
brothers into the ministry. Leopold 
Otto, ordained in 1896, is also in active 
service at Ashtabula, Ohio. The late 
Dr. C. Theodore Benze was ordained in 
1897; from 1898 to 1906 he served St. 
John’s as associate pastor with his 
brother; he occupied the president’s 
chair at Thiel College, and closed a 
brilliant ministry as faculty member at 
the Philadelphia Seminary. Dr. Albert 
Louis Benze, ordained 1898, occupied a 
number of important pulpits, and at his 
death was pastor in San Francisco. Dr. 
Gustave’s nephew, the Rev. W. Theo- 
dore Benze, is a missionary in India. 

Besides the Benze brothers, four 
others have gone into the ministry un- 
der Dr. Gustave’s inspiration, Pastors 
Robert Ischinger, Reading, Pa.; Paul 
Porath, Connellsville, Pa.; Theodore H. 
Althoff, Glenshaw, Pa.; and Harvey 
Coovert (baptized and confirmed by 
Dr. Benze), Guttenberg, Iowa. Two 
daughters of St. John’s have entered 
the diaconate, Sisters Frieda Schenker 
and Minnie Winti, Philadelphia. 


Rare Achievement 

Says the Erie newspaper, in exact 
truth, “Dr. Benze is today one of the 
country’s outstanding Lutheran min- 
isters, a clergyman with a record of 
achievements paralleled by few.” 

In 1897 he led his people in the re- 
construction of the church at a cost of 
$32,326, and in the same year was host 
to the convention of the General Coun- 
cil. March 1, 1906, Dr. Benze opened 
the Lutheran Home for the Aged, lo- 
cated on St. John’s ground, an institu- 
tion with a resident family of 80, pres- 
ent property valuation of $215,000, and 
a new building program under con- 
sideration. 

It was in 1897 that Dr. Benze founded 
St. Stephen’s Church, building its first 
chapel in 1898 (St. Stephen’s now en- 
rolls 1,447 baptized). In 1901 he began 
the work leading to the organization of 
St. Matthew’s Church (where the pres- 
ent baptized membership is 593). Dr. 
Benze has been instrumental in estab- 
lishment of English Lutheran churches 
at Lawrence Park (345 baptized mem- 
bers and assuming self-support in 
1941); Wesleyville (461 baptized) ; Con- 
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neaut, Ohio (300 baptized members) ; 
Ashtabula (174 baptized members) ; and 
Grace Church, Dunkirk, N. Y. 

St. John’s now enrolls 2,904 bap- 
tized members, about 1,000 communing, 
with property valuation of $327,500. 


A Pastor’s Honors 

It is commented upon by the Erie 
reporters that our worthy Doctor is a 
“humble prelate’; he “declined pleas 
to celebrate.” It is said that “he has 


never missed a Sunday service.” No 
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complete list of honors given him is 
available. He has been a leader in the 
Pittsburgh Synod throughout his min- 
istry, serving on the Executive Com- 
mittee of synod, the Committee on 
Ministerial Education, the Examining 
Committee, and Bethesda Home Board. 
He has had time to be in touch with 
young people’s work, and served ten 
years as Luther League president in 
the district. 

In the general field Dr. Benze has 
been delegate to conventions of the 
General Council and the United Lu- 
theran Church, member of such 
agencies as the Slav Board, Board of 
Northwestern Missions, and Board of 
American Missions. 


Tribute to Pastor 


Vestry Projects Three-year Program 
For St. John’s, Allentown 


A THREE-YEAR program for St. John’s 
Church, Allentown, Pa., was projected 
by members of the vestry recently as 
a tribute to Dr. William C. Schaeffer 
on his twenty-second anniversary as 
pastor of the congregation. 

The vestry, pointing to the fact that 
the church has enjoyed its greatest 
period of growth and usefulness during 
Dr. Schaeffer’s pastorate, pledged itself 
to devote all the necessary time and 
energy toward attaining these objec- 
tives: 

A balanced budget for benevolence 
and debt reduction which will release 
more time for other avenues of en- 
deavor. 

Increased church attendance with a 
goal of 75 per cent of the membership 
worshiping regularly. 

Increased membership with a goal of 
100 new members each year. 

The tribute and the pledge of the 
vestry were read at the morning service 
by Dr. Elton C. Gilbert, secretary of 
the vestry. 

Dr. Schaeffer, preaching just twenty- 
two years after he became the pastor of 
the congregation, said that while often 
little outward success crowns man’s ef- 
fort, there is abiding satisfaction in the 
love and service of Christ. 
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“There are imperishable values in 
one’s oneness with God’s purpose,” he 
said. “He has a cause in the world, 
and when we work for it, He builds our 
part into His eternal structure of love 
and truth. Moreover He makes a great 
investment of every venture for Him of 
labor or talent or love. For twenty- 
two years we have shared this experi- 
ence. God has not failed us in one of 
His promises. In this sad day the world 
needs the Gospel more than anything 
else. Together let us rejoice in it and 
share it.” 


Personal 


The Rev. Adam Boerstler, pastor of 
Mt. Calvary Church, McKees Rocks, 
Pa., celebrated his tenth anniversary 
in his present parish March 2. The Rev. 
H. Reed Shepfer, president of the 
Pittsburgh Synod, delivered the ser- 
mon at the morning service and pointed 
out the fruits of a hard-working pas- 
tor and the co-operation of a loyal con- 
gregation. He said in part: “The suc- 
cess of your pastor is noteworthy, his 
records are enviable, the joy, however, 
is his. He is highly esteemed and re- 
spected by his co-laborers in Christ; 
he is endowed with the capacity of 
leadership and a gifted organizer.” Pas- 
tor Boerstler is the founder and builder 
of Calvary Church, Natrona Heights, 
Pa., and completed the merger between 
the new organization and the old St. 
Peter’s Church, Natrona, Pa. 

Under the guidance of Pastor 
Boerstler, the baptized membership has 
reached 870 souls; confirmed 600; and 
the communing membership 450. The 
Rev. J. Melanchthon Weber preached 
at the Vesper Service. Pastor Boerstler 
was the recipient of many personal 
gifts and good wishes. 


The Rev. E. B. Heidt, pastor of the 
Louisville, Miss., parish, has resigned 
to accept a call to Nativity Church, 
Spartanburg, S. C. He came to the 
Louisville Parish in 1937. He expects 
to take up the work at Spartanburg by 
April first. 


The Rev. C. P. Karriker was in- 
stalled as pastor of the English Lu- 
theran Church at Manlius, Ill, Feb- 
ruary 9 by Dr. T. B. Hersch. 


The Rev. John A. Sanders, pastor of 
Grace Church, Laurel, Miss., has re- 
signed to accept a call to Grace Church, 
Harlingen, Texas. He took up the work 
at Laurel upon graduation from the 
Lutheran Southern Seminary in 1938. 
He will take up the Harlingen work 
after Easter. 


The Rev. Henry Scherer, pastor of 
First Lutheran Church, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, preached his farewell sermon 
Sunday morning, February 23. He is 
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temporarily demitting the ministry on 
the doctor’s orders because of throat 
trouble, and will become a life insur- 
ance underwriter, During his pastor- 
ate of fifty-eight months, 405 new adult 
members were received into the con- 
gregation, many improvements have 
been made to the property, all bills 
were paid each year, the mortgage in- 
debtedness was greatly reduced, and 
contributions for missions increased. 
Pastor Scherer has been active in 
scouting. 


The Rev. Frank O. Taafel; chaplain 
assigned to the 138th Field Artillery, 
Camp Shelby, Miss., writes relative to 
the work to which he is now devoted. 
In a letter under date of February 13, 
1941, the paragraph occurs: 

“T have found the work of the chap- 
lain most interesting and feel that the 
church is doing a great work in keep- 
ing the interest of these men. I have 
found the men most responsive to the 
spiritual program and most receptive 
to the program of the chaplain. I count 
it an honor and a privilege to repre- 
sent my Church in such a national 
emergency.” 

Chaplain Taafel is the composer of a 
“Creed of the 138th Field Artillery.” 
In its first paragraph one reads: “I be- 
lieve in the Sovereignty of God; the 
Guidance of Him Who watches over all, 
sustains all.” A later paragraph begins 
with the sentence, “I believe that I rep- 
resent a true service—a soldier of my 
beloved country.” The final paragraph 
begins with the declaration, “To this 
end I have dedicated my life, for what 
is worth living for is woth dying for.” 


Congregations 


Great Kills, N. Y. The highest at- 
tendance at communion services in the 
history of Christ congregation and the 
largest apportionment payments since 
1933 were the highlights of the report 
of Pastor Frank H. Nickel to the an- 
nual meeting. In addition to apportion- 
ment payments, Mr. Nickel reported 
the largest and most diversified pay- 
ments ever made to unapportioned 
benevolences. 

A total of 24 baptisms was reported, 
and an increase of 28 in the confirmed 
membership of the congregation. The 


_ Sunday school holds its sessions every 


Sunday in the year, with a year-round 
average of 127. Excluding the summer 
Sundays, the average was 188. 

The outstanding achievement con- 
cerning church property was the pur- 
chase and renovation. of a, parsonage, 
located nextdoor to the church. Inas- 
much as the church is located between 
two streets and the purchase of the 
parsonage property afforded the only 
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service of Christian higher education. 


Liberal Arts 


Curricula: \ Business 


Commercial Education 
Music 
For catalog write 


G. Morris Smith, D.D., LL.D., President 


Russell Galt, Ph.D., Dean 


possible expansion of the church prop- 
erty, the acquisition was doubly im- 
portant in providing for future expan- 
sion. 

The beginning of “released time” 
classes during public school hours, 
made possible by a newly enacted New 
York State law, was noted with an 
initial enrollment of 61. The Children 
of the Church program is being used 
among the younger children and the 
confirmation program is used with the 
older children. 

The congregation voted to participate 
in the Contributory Pension Plan as 
outlined by the United Lutheran 
Church. 


Harrisburg, Pa. The annual congre- 
gational meeting of the Church of the 
Redeemer was marked by the reports 
of church officers and a review of the 
year’s work which included: Special 
Emergency Appeal and Lutheran World 
Action offerings; experimental Wednes- 
day Night Church-Meetings Plan to 
replace former mid-week prayer serv- 
ice; use of new Lutheran weekly bul- 
letin service; new Sunday evening 
“Children’s Hour” series; presentation 
of two additional stoles and the obser- 
vation of the tenth anniversary of the 
dedication of the church schoo! build- 
ing January 12, 1941, when the guest 
preacher was Dr. A. R. Wentz, pres- 
ident of Gettysburg Theological Sem- 
inary. 

The financial report indicated bal- 
ances in all funds of the congregation. 
The indebtedness on the church school 
built at a cost of $65,000 was reported 
to be $32,143.39. 

The communing membership was re- 
ported to be 407, the highest in the his- 
tory of the congregation. The con- 
firmed membership is 523. 

The budget adopted by the congrega- 
tion for 1941 included an increase of 
$300 toward the pastor’s salary. The 
Rev. Alton M. Motter, whose pastorate 
began in 1933 upon his graduation from 
Gettysburg Seminary, is the fifth to 
serve the congregation, wihch was or- 
ganized in 1904. 


New York City. The Children’s De- 
partment of the Lutheran Welfare 


CHICAGO 


Lutheran Theological Seminary 


For information and catalog address 


L. FRANKLIN GRUBER, D.D., LL.D., 
President 


1600 S. Eleventh Avenue, Maywood, Ill. 


Gowrs for Pulpit and Choir 


q Superfrontals, pulpit and lectern 

hangings, bookmarkers, com- 

munion linens, materials cut out. Catalogue 
and samples on request. 


417 Fifth Avenue 
ym.Hall inc. New York 


ay GEISSLER INC. 


450 SDTH AVE. Re AO As 


| (f) Church Furnis ing 15 


IN CARVED WOOD AND 
MARBLE- BRASS : SILVER 
FABRICS + WINDOWS q 


PULPIT and CHOIR 


Attractive Desizas Quality Materials 
also 
CONFIRMATION ROBES 


For Purchase and Rental by 
COTRELL and LEONARD, Inc. 


Established 1832 
805 BROADWAY, ALBANY, 


&% 
< 
> 


N. Y. 


She — @ 
{ PAYNE-SPIERS STUDIOS, inc. 


INTE FIFTH. AVENUE—NEW YORK 
STUDIOS: PATERSON, N. JJ. 


_ STAINED GLASS WINDOWS 


BRONZE TABLETS 


“. MEMORIALS IN WOOD, MARBLE, IRON, MOSAICS 
ALTAR FURNISHINGS 6 DESIGNS SUBMITTED 


Council, 105 East 22d Street, announces 
Miss Lillian Franzen as successor to 
Miss Elvira Gullixson, who resigned 
recently. Miss Franzen, graduate from 
the New York School of Social Work, 
has just completed six years with the 
Milwaukee Council Social Agencies, 
had previously superintended the train- 
ing of delinquent girls and served as 
case supervisor in the State Child Wel- 
fare Bureau of New Mexico. Her work 
will be to assist pastors, parents, of- 
ficials of children’s homes, and social 
workers who are confronted with child 
welfare problems that may arise among 
Lutherans. 
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ELECTRIC CARILLON 


A New Inspiration! ‘ 

For church towers! Beautifully toned, practically 
insures more generous church support and in- 
creased attendance. Micro-tuned chimes, accurate 
to 1/5000 of 1%—exclusive (patents pending) per- 
mits playing of chords, arpeggios, trills in beau- 
tiful harmony. Has more beauty, power and per- 
formance than any outdoor carillon costing up to 
10 times as much. Played manually like an organ 
or electrically with records. Many special low- 
noise records available. 

Suggestion. Write for free data on this carillon 
whose tone quality excels that of old world cathe- 
drals. Get free list of carillon records. No obliga- 
tion. Write today. 


SUNDT ENGINEERING CO. 
4741 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Il. 


Two books that speak 
to the hearts of everyone 


His Cross and Ours 
By JOSEPH FORT NEWTON 


This book on the meaning of the life 
and death of Jesus is written in the 
clear, devotional style which has made 
the author perhaps the most widely- 
read writer on religion today. Especi- 
ally recommended for Easter. 


“Called the Presiding Bishop’s Book 
for Lent, it is your book and mine for 
the devotional period of one’s life at 
any time.”—Dr. Daniel A. Poling in 
Christian Herald. $1.50. 


Good News for 
Bad Times 
By FREDERICK K. STAMM 


Forty chapters, based on the author’s 
“Highlights of the Bible’ radio ser- 
mons, that present the heart of the 
Christian faith to troubled people to- 
day. “Compact, concrete and confi- 
dent,” each chapter presents an idea 
that is indeed “good news” for all of 
us. $1.50. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


PRE-LENTEN RETREAT 


Tue Pre-Lenten Retreat of the West- 
ern Conference of the United Synod of 
New York was held February 25 in St. 
John’s Church, Rochester, of which the 
Rev. Paul H. C. Schmieder is pastor. 

The Communion and Confessional 
Service, without a sermon, was in 
charge of the president, the Rev. 
Eugene L. Stowell, pastor of Resurrec- 
tion Church, Rochester, and the sec- 
retary, the Rev. Howard A. Kuhnle, 
pastor of Transfiguration Church, Roch- 
ester, and St. John’s Church, Victor. 
The Rev. William Long Dowler, pastor 
of Redeemer Church, Rochester, was 
at the organ. 

The Pastoral Retreat, following the 
Communion Service, consisted of three 
parts. The first paper was given by the 
Rev. Frederick W. Heins, superinten- 
dent of the Rochester Inner Mission 
Society, on the topic, “The Devotional 
Life of the Pastor.” Discussion was in 
charge of the Rev. Yost Brandt, pastor 
of St. Paul’s Church, Pittsford. The 
Rev. Carl Betz, pastor of Bethlehem 
Church, Rochester, spoke on “The 
Atonement, a Biblical-Theological Pres- 
entation.” The chairman of discussion 
was Henry J. Pflum, Jr., D.D., pastor 
of Holy Trinity Church, Buffalo. The 
last paper was entitled, “What Should 
a Lutheran Lenten Message Empha- 
size?” by the Rev. Hugo L. Dressler, 
pastor of Atonement Church, Buffalo. 
All the papers were well received, and 
discussion was limited only by the time 
schedule set. 

The committee which arranged the 
Pre-Lenten Retreat consisted of the 
Rev. Yost Brandt, chairman; the Rev. 
Edwin Boettger, pastor of Grace 
Church, Buffalo; and the Rev. Ivan 
Lange, pastor of First Church, Lock- 
port. H. A. KuHNLE. 


HARTWICK COLLEGE 


Hartwick Cou.ece observed the thir- 
teenth year of its founding February 
19, with appropriate ceremonies in the 
United Presbyterian Church. Represen- 
tatives of various civic groups in 
Oneonta, N. Y., were listed on the pro- 
gram to bring greetings. President 
Henry J. Arnold presided at the cele- 
bration and Dr. Edward P. Alexander, 


PARADISE FALLS GIRLS’ CAMP 
/n the Heart of the Pocono Mountains 


Well Equipped - Excellent Program - Trained Leaders 
Artesian Well Water - Good Food 


TWELFTH SEASON—JUNE 28 to AUGUST 23 


Junior Camp 8 to 12 Years - Senior Camp 13 to 16 inclusive 


For Descriptive Catalogue, Address 


PARADISE FALLS ASS'N, PARADISE FALLS, PA. 


(Cresco P.O.) 
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director of the New York Historical 
Association, Cooperstown, delivered the 
principal address, “Hartwick’s Herit- 
age.” Dr. Alexander is a student of 
New York history and has for the past 
two years been affiliated with the col- 
lege as special lecturer. 

The formal exercises were followed 
by a fellowship luncheon, which was 
attended by the college faculty, mem- 
bers of the Board, clergymen, and com- 
munity patrons of the college. 

In the evening the basketball team 
played the University of Mexico five, 
which is making a three months’ tour 
of the eastern United States. Members 
of the Oneonta Chamber of Commerce 
were the guests of the college at the 
game. 


WAGNER COLLEGE 


FIrTEEN-speakers have been engaged 
to-address the student body for the an- 
nual Lenten program at Wagner Col- 
lege, Staten Island, New York City. Dr. 
Willis S. Hinman, college chaplain and 
head of the classical language depart- 
ment, has arranged for special programs 
at morning chapel services, vespers, and 
evening meetings for ministerial stu- 
dents. F 

Music appropriate to the season is 
presented under the direction of Dr. 
Hans Haag, co-ordinator of music and 
director of the college orchestra. 

Each Monday night during Lent a 
discussion group meets in the home of 
Dr. Hinman. Leaders ahd topics in- 
clude, “The Place of the Church in 
the World of Today,” by the Rev. J. 
Carter Swaim, Staten Island; “The Re- 
quirements of a Christian Society,” by 
Harold H. Dunham, professor’ of his- 
tory at Wagner; and “Youth’s Heritage 
of Faith,’ by the Rev. Russell F. 
Auman, Scarsdale, N. Y., pastor and 
member of the Board of Education of 
the United Synod of New York. 

On March 10, the ministerial stu- 
dents met with Mr. S. Frederick 
Telleen, retired vice-president of Chase 
National Bank, who spoke to this group 
on “What a Layman Expects of a 
Pastor.” 


Speakers for the Wednesday chapel 
services include: the Rev. H. T. Weis— 
kotten of Brooklyn, the Rev. J. A. 
Muste of Manhattan, the Rev. Oliver 
W. Powers of Brooklyn, the Rev. 
Russel F. Auman, and the Rev. John 
H. Wagner of Hudson Heights, N. J., 
who is president of the Jersey Confer- 
ence of the United Synod of New York. 

Speakers for Sunday vesper services 
are: Martin Heinicken, President 
Clarence C. Stoughton, Dean Milton 
Kleintop, Dr. Samuel G. Hefelbower, 
Dr. Hinman, and Dr. F. C. De Walsh, 
all of whom are members of the Wagner 
College faculty. 


‘March 19, 1941 


COMMISSION OF ADJUDICATION 


The Commission of Adjudication of the 
United Lutheran Church will meet in the Hotel 
Raleigh, Washington, D. C., at 10.00 A. M., 
Wednesday, April 16, 1941, for the transaction 
of such business as may properly come be- 
fore it. B. H. Pershing, Sec. 


SYNOD 


The Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Kansas 
and Adjacent States will hold its seventy-third 
annual convention April 21-24 in Trinity 
Church, Lawrence, Kan. The Service of Holy 
Communion will be Tuesday morning at nine 
o'clock and will be followed by the formal 
opening of the convention. 

The annual Luther League program and in- 
formal reception for the delegates will be held 
Monday night, April 21. 

W. Wilbur Klover, Sec. 


OBITUARY 


Mrs. Ellen Smith Fritch 


The death of Mrs. Ellen Smith Fritch took 
place in her sixty-fifth year at Boyertown, Pa., 
February 22. She was the widow of the Rev. 
Dr. George R. Fritch, who for many years was 
pastor of the Niantic-Sassamansville Parish in 
the Norristown Conference of the Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania. Her husband preceded her in 
death in October 1938, when he was the victim 
of a tragic automobile accident while en route 
to a preaching appointment. 

The deceased was a daughter of William and 
Carolina (Kistler) Smith, and was reared spir- 
itually in Jacob’s Lutheran Church, Jackson- 
ville, Pa. In this church funeral services were 
conducted February 25 by the Rev. Leroy 
Bond of the New Tripoli Parish. Burial took 
place in the adjoining cemetery. 

Surviving her are three children: Florence, 
wife of J. Park Smith, Topton; Luther S., 
Reading; and the Rev. George W. Fritch, who 
succeeded his father in the Niantic-Sassamans- 
ville Parish. R. L. Winters. 


The Rev. Paul G. Krutsky 


pastor of St. Matthew’s Church, Collinsville, 
Conn., for the past six years and one of the 
best known and most highly respected clergy- 
men in the Farmington River Valley, died of a 
heart attack at the parsonage January 3. 

Mr. Krutsky came to Collinsville from Red- 
wood, N. Y., where he was pastor of St. Paul’s 
Church. He was a graduate of Muhlenberg Col- 
lege, class of 1900, of the Philadelphia Theo- 
logical Seminary, class of 1903, and did grad- 
uate work at the University of Leipsic in 1901 
and at the University of Halle in 1902. 

His long and active career as a. clergyman 
included pastorates at Holy Trinity, New 
Rochelle, N. Y.; Holy Trinity, Worcester, Mass.; 
Mission, Providence, R. I.; Christus, South Wil- 
liamsport, Pa.; St. John’s, Lykens, Pa.; Refor- 
mation, Williamstown, Pa.; Grace, North Tona- 
wanda, N. Y.; Zion, Cohocton, N. Y.; St. Paul’s, 
Redwood, N. Y. He was the author of two 
books, Lutheran Youth in the Modern World 
and Themes for Vital Preaching, and several 
of his sermons were published in the “Ministers’ 
Manual.” 

He was born in Philadelphia, Pa., February 
25, 1873, son of the late Frederick and Juliana 
Bitkowsky Krutsky. He married Olga Peterson 
of Worcester, Mass., in 1907. 

Besides his wife, he leaves three sons, Martin 
and Paul Krutsky, Jr., of Worcester, Mass., and 
F. Warren Krutsky of Collinsville; two daugh- 
ters, Mrs. Raymond Hitchcock of Unionville and 
Miss Ruth Krutsky of Collinsville; and two 
granddaughters. ; 

The funeral was held at St. Matthew’s 
Church. The service, which was in charge of 
the Rev. William Haggart, was conducted by 
the Rev. Henry MacKnight of New Haven and 
the Rev. Herman Mackensen of Hartford. The 
body was taken to Worcester, Mass., for burial 
in the new Swedish Cemetery. 

March 7, 1941. 


RESOLUTIONS 


Irwin B. Kurtz, D.D. 


Whereas it has pleased God in His infinite 
wisdom to take unto Himself the soul of His 
servant. our beloved friend and former pastor, 
Irwin B. Kurtz, D.D., and 

Whereas Dr. Kurtz in his pastorate here in 
our midst served faithfully and. sacrificially 
for a period of almost thirty-four years, there- 
fore be it 

Resolved, that we bow in humble submis- 
sion to God’s most holy will, recognizing that 
in life and in death, all things work together 
for good to them that love the Lord; 

That we treasure for all time»the memory 
of Dr. Kurtz—his eloquence as a preacher of 
the Gospel, his diligence as a student of *he 
Scripture, his excellence as a teacher, his faith- 
fulness as a vastor and his devotion to his 
celling as God’s ambassador: 

That we deeply sympathize with his wide-v 
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MESSIAH LUTHERAN 
“THE FRIENDLY CHURCH‘ 
Sixteenth and Jefferson Streets, Phila. 


DR. ROSS STOVER, Pastor 


Announces 1941 Lenten Program 


FEB. 24th to MAR. Ist — WEEK OF PRAYER 


Conventional Hall—13,500 Seats 


In one hundred of her homes 
From 12 Noon to 2 P. M. Daily in Church 


MARCH 2nd—Begins FIVE LENTEN SUNDAY NIGHTS in Philadelphia’s Academy of Music 
APRIL 6th—PALM SUNDAY NIGHT in CONVENTION HALL 


APRIL 13th—EASTER SUNRISE SERVICE—TEMPLE UNIVERSITY STADIUM 
May we ask your prayers for these great services in the heart of a city where one 
million are unchurched? 


his children and other members of his family 
who have been called upon to part with one 
whom they loved, and that we pray the Holy 
Comforter to be present with them as He was 
with Dr. Kurtz himself in the long years of 
his disability; 

That we, members of the congregation to 
whom he ministered, earnestly endeavor to put 
into practice the Gospel which he preached, 
remembering that true followers of the Chrisi 
are the crowning fruit of a pastor’s influence, 
and finally 

That a copy of these resolutions be tendered 
the family of Dr. Kurtz, that they be published 
in THE LuTHERAN and recorded on the pages of 
the minute book of Emmanuel Lutheran 


Church. 
Paul Z. Hoffman, 
Leon W. Swavely, 
Albert W. Koppenhaver, Committee. 
EMMANUEL CHURCH, POTTSTOWN, Pa. 
January 6, 1941. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Irwin, C. L., from 827 Hamlock St., 
Miss., to R. F. D. 2, Sturgis, Miss. 
Little, Arthur B., from 52 Tierney St., Arn- 
prior, Ont., Canada, to 97 McLachlin St., 

Arnprior, Ont., Canada. 
Markley, William R., from 701 7th St., Middle- 


Jackson, 


town, Ohio, to 713 15th Ave., Middletown, 

Ohio. 

May, Erwin T., from 1729 Chino St., Santa 

eee Calif., to Elks Club, Pocatello, 
aho. 


McCullough, Paul G., from 44 N. W. 46th St., 
Miami, Fla., to 404 N. W. 10th Ave., Miami, 
FL 


a. 

Miller, Emerson, from 2249 Geneva Terrace, 
Chicago, Ill., to 1410 Main St., Davenport, 
Iowa. 

Miller, Hermann B., from 52 Oxford St., Roch- 
ester, N. Y., to 58 Christiana St., North 
Tonawanda, N. Y. 

Mumford, Paul J., from Ellicott City, Md., to 
3901 Oxer Road, Erie, Pa. 

Noren, O. B., from 211 W. 9th St., Auburn, Ind., 
to 211 N. W. 3d St., Richmond, Ind. 

Olson, Carl J., from Wynyard, Sask., Canada, 
to Elfros, Sask., Canada. 

O’Morrow, Joseph M., from Box 137, Bellville, 
Ohio, to 3822 Burwood Ave., Norwood, Ohio. 

Reichert, M. C., from 27 N. Park Ave., Cape 
Girardeau, Mo., to 324 W. 4th St., Centralia, 
Illinois. 

Rex, W. F., from 328 4th St., Trafford, Pa., to 
Oak Ridge, Gettysburg, Pa. 

Rieck, E. H., from Baden, Ont., 
Kendall, N. Y. 

Saathoff, G. A., from Box 887, Dakota City, 
Nebr., to R. F. D. 1, Arenzville, Il. 

Schulze, Luther M., from 127 E. Undercliffe 
St., Etna, Pittsburgh, Pa., to Fort Belvoir, Va. 

Seng, J. Luther, from 609 E. Southern Ave., 
Indianapolis, Ind., to 611 E. Southern Ave., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Simonsen, Arthur M., from 1446 6th Ave., Cuba 
Apts., Des Moines, Iowa, to 815 18th St., Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

Steimle, Edmund A., from 21 Clendenny Ave., 
Jersey City, N. J., to 11 Holden St., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. : 

Strevig, John R., 
Abbottstown, Pa., 
Baltimore, Md. 

Swanson, Kenneth C., from 2514 Madison St., 
N. E., Minneapolis, Minn., to 3238 Arthur St., 
N. E., Minneapolis, Minn. : 

Trout, Allen K., from 5152 Park Ave., Indian- 
apolis, Ind., to 211 W. 9th St., Auburn, Ind. 

Tusing, Charles G., from 167 Virginia Ave., 
perme: Va., to 284 N. Main St., Danville, 

a 


Canada, to 


from Lutheran Parsonage, 
to 1948 W. North Ave., 


Van ‘Deusen, Robert E., from Box 507, Rich- 
mondville, N. Y., to 5703 Branch Ave., Tampa, 
Florida. 


Weitzenkamp, L. C., from 1135 Division St., 
Camas, Wash., to 824 N. E. 4th Ave., Camas, 
Wash. 

Wilson, Walter L., from 117 Ashley Court. 
Peoria. Ill., to Lutheran Parsonage, Jones- 
boro, Il. 


CHURCHES AND SECTS 
OF CHRISTENDOM 


By J. L. NEVE 
634 PAGES. PRICE, $3.50. 
Send orders to the author. 
1015 N. Fountain Ave., Springfield, Ohio 


JESUS THE DIVINE LAYMAN 
IS A UNIQUE CLASSIC 


Our Lutheran book leaders have endorsed 
this new 192-page book and ordered for all 
our book stores, where you can buy same 
for $1.25 per copy postpaid. 

The author, Charles W. Cell, Riverside, 
Calif., guarantees satisfaction to purchasers 
or his personal refund of your money. 


MARION 
COLLEGE 


A LUTHERAN 
COLLEGE FOR 
YOUNG WOMEN 


Accredited Junior 
College and last two 
years of High School 
in famous “blue 
grass” region of 
Virginia. Liberal 
Arts, Pre-library, 
: Pre-nursing, Pre- 
journalism, Pre-social work, Education, Busi- 
ness Education, Home Economics, Music, 
Speech. Happy home and social life in at- 
mosphere of Southern culture. 68th year. 
Rates, $435.00 to $485.00. Catlogue and view 
book.—H. J. Rhyne, Pres., Box K, Marion, Va. 


Pulpit GOWNS 
Pulpit 
Confirmation Robes, Paraments. 
Fine materials, beautiful work, 
pleasingly low prices. State your 
needs. Catalog, samples on re- 
quest. DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1127 S. 4th St., GreenviJle, Ill. 


OIR GOWNS 


PULPIT VESTMENTS 
HANGINGS - ORNAMENTS - FRINGES 
FURNISHINGS AND SUPPLIES 
Catalog Free on Request. 

The C. E. WARD CO., New London, O. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL HYMNALS WANTED 


The Sunday School of Christ Lutheran Church, 
Shattuck, Okla., would like to get in touch with 
one of our congregations having old Sunday 
School Hymnals to spare and willing to help 
a mission in Shattuck, Oklahoma. We are will- 
ing to pay express charges. Please communicate 
with The Rev. Otto Bergfelder, Shattuck, Okla. 
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It Pays to buy the best. What is best? That which is-well designed, prop- 
erly constructed and beautifully finished. Quality should be your first 


consideration in buying a gift. Because it always pays to buy quality. 


It Pays in the long run. To buy the best means that your purchase will out- 
last inferior material. It means that your gift will always look well and 


will not have to be replaced for a long time. 


It Pays in pride, the joyful pride of a Christian who knows he has given his 
best. Your gift represents you. What will be its message to others? Make 


it say: The Giver of this Gift truly loved his church." 


Much time and money has been spent by the United Lutheran 

aS Publication House in order to be able to offer you its Ecclesias- 
tical Supply Service. The House prefers to supply only the best 

in brass ware, vestments, altar paraments, etc., though other 

requirements can be taken care of. These supplies are listed in 

our General Catalog, Supplement Catalog and Ecclesiastical 

A>'s Catalog. Send for any or all of these catalogs before making 


a selection for your memorial gift. Inquiries solicited. 
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